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Whither Foreign Languages? 


H. C. OLINGER 


HE Modern Language Journal is continuing to publish answers to 

its investigation concerning the status of the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in our leading high schools, colleges and universities throughout the 
country. We are very much indebted for the whole-hearted support which 
is being given the Journal by such prominent teachers of languages as Pro- 
fessor A. T. MacAllister of Princeton University, Professor Elton Hocking 
of Northwestern University and Mr. Domenic De Francesco of the Monroe 
High School of Rochester, New York. 

In order to follow more easily the point by point reply of our contribu- 
tors to our questionnaire, we are reprinting below the six questions as they 
appeared on the questionnaire. 

1. Has the war helped to increase the enrollment in languages in your 
school or college? 

2. Has the administration allowed the teachers to experiment with the 
oral-aural features of the ASTP? 

3. Has the new aim of giving the student a real mastery of the oral and 
written language helped to increase the number of years to be devoted to 
the study of foreign languages? 

4. Is there any attempt to limit the number of students to less than 25 
in language classes in your school or college? 

5. Has the number of hours per week been increased in language work? 

6. What new textbooks or other material are being used in the various 
languages to realize the new oral-aural aim? 


September 17, 1945 
Dear Professor Olinger: 


I heartily concur in the feeling that it is time to move from general 
discussion toward facts and results in the field of the more or less new tech- 
niques of language teaching. 

1. Up to the current term (July 1945) the war had not only not helped 
to increase the enrollment in languages but had cut it considerably. Spanish 
has been an exception, of course. In the current term, whatever the reason, 
they have all had notable increases; more students began French in that 
time than in any previous term for which we have records. 

2. It is conceivable that this is partly due to the fact that the adminis- 
tration has cooperated to a certain extent in allowing us to experiment with 
oral-aural work. 

3. The new aim of giving students mastery of the oral and written lan- 
guage is only partially accepted by the administration. For. two years we 
have been endeavoring to accomplish in three terms with a few additional 
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hours a great deal more than we were expected to do before in four semes- 
ters. However, it is possible that we may get an extra term before long. 
There is, though, a strong tendency to expect the miracles of the ASTP 
without giving us the necessary conditions. 

4. We have thus far been able by constant pressure to limit our classes 
to less than twenty students. We are at present experimenting with large— 
in some instances, very large—classes combined with small drill sections. 

5. Before the war all language courses met for the traditional three 
hours a week. Early in 1943 we obtained five hours for the first two terms 
for beginners and four hours for two terms in the case of men entering with 
two years’ preparation. During the past year we have tried double courses 
of ten hours and we are now experimenting with a single elementary course 
of seven hours a week. I am concerned over the fact that almost everything 
we have been able to get in the way of hours and all our experimentation 
have been for the benefit of beginning students, while the greater majority 
of our men enter with a type of preparation which defies efforts to do any- 
thing with them in the time at our disposal. 

6. We have evolved some new text material, but far less than we need. 
For the rest, we are making shift with the least ill-suited available texts. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. T. MACALLISTER 

Departmental Representative 

Department of Modern Languages 
and Literatures 

Princeton University 

Princeton, New Jersey 


September 19, 1945 
Dear Professor Olinger: 


I can speak for French at Northwestern, which, while it is of our own 
initiative and devising, is also under the observation of the Investigation 
and is being tested by the Investigation. I shall use the numbering of items 
in your own letter. 

1. It is difficult to answer this question. Our enrollment in languages 
has held up well in general, although French declined disastrously for a 
time, and now seems to be recovering somewhat. I suppose we could say 
that language enrollments have increased percentage-wise although perhaps 
not in total registrations. Total enrollments in the College have, of course, 
declined. 

2. Our Administration has given us great latitude in experimenting with 
the oral-aural features of the ASTP and similar developments. More im- 
portant still, the Administration has supplied extra funds in order to make 
possible such experimentation. 
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3. It is too early to answer this question. I can only hope that the new 
courses can bring about an increase in the number of years devoted to the 
study of language by increasing the students’ interest and sense of attain- 
ment. 

4. In our experimental classes, drill sections are rigidly limited to ten 
students each. 

5. The number of hours per week has been increased, but in the experi- 
mental sections only. 

6. New textbooks have been devised in French, Spanish and German. 
Other new features have also been introduced, such as lectures by outside 
talent on the various aspects of the foreign country and its civilization. 

I agree with you that the great need is for experimental work at the 
High School level. I hope to arrange something of the sort in this area, but 
it will take time. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELTON HOCKING 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Dear Professor Olinger: 


Your questionnaire was presented to the Modern Language Council of 
Rochester comprising all schools and colleges of this city. 

Allow me to answer the questions in the order in which they appear on 
your questionnaire. 

1. A little. 

2. (1 Unit) 4 hour intensive course in Spanish and French during 35 
days of summer school. Also an intensive six weeks’ course at the University 
of Rochester for the summer and another at Nazareth College, Rochester, 
New York. 

3. No, not the high school student. 

4, Intensive course in Summer—Yes. Scholastic year—No. 

5. No. 

6. Mimeographed materials (Spanish conversational course). 

In June I may have some pertinent facts as to the value of our intensive 
program carried on last summer in the Monroe High Schooi four hours 
daily for 35 days, the equivalent of one year’s high school work. 


Sincerely, 


D. DE FRANCESCO 
Monroe High School 
Rochester, New York 








Unit in Use of Audio-Visual Aids 


DANIEL P. GIRARD 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


(Epttor’s Note: This is the last of the series of discussions of Unit Lesson Plans which 
was conducted by Professor Winthrop H. Rice, our Assistant Managing Editor in charge of 
Methodology and Bibliography. I am sure that we are interpreting the most grateful senti- 
ments of our many readers and colleagues when we thank Professor Rice and his many col- 
laborators for this splendid feature and contribution to the Modern Language Journal as well 
as to the field of language-teaching. It is fitting that Professor Daniel Girard of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University should close this series with his very fine article on the latest devices 
and techniques in the use of audio-visual aids, this latest, most important newcomer to our 
field. Professor Girard needs no introduction since he is one of the best known scholars and 
methodologists in this country.) 


I. A Definition 


F YOU should look for a definition of the term audio-visual in your desk 

dictionary, you would no doubt be disappointed. You would find the 
term visual but not in combination with the prefix audio. As a coined peda- 
gogical expression it is of relatively recent date. If you were pressed for a 
definition, you would probably associate the expression with such modern 
devices as the phonograph, projectors, movies and radio. To a certain extent 
you would be right but actually the basic concepts of audio-visual instruc- 
tion go as far back as good teaching. The good teacher has known instinc- 
tively that ideas are clarified and impressions strengthened by multiple 
sensory appeal. He has therefore, for centuries past, made use of the black- 
board, of texts and notebooks, of maps, charts and pictures and all sorts of 
illustrative material, of objects themselves brought to class for students to 
see and feel, of songs and plays, etc. These aids to teaching have lost none 
of their importance through the advent of the modern audio-visual aids 
mentioned above. They have been re-enforced. Facilities for learning 
through ear and eye have increased tremendously. 


II. Recent Improvements in Use of Audio-Visual Aids 


We have all heard about the programs of instruction devised by the 
armed services for the war emergency. In the A.S.T.P. (Army Specialized 
Training Programs) and also in the instructional material given to the 
soldiers, much use was made of audio-visual aids. Everything possible was 
done to facilitate the progress of the trainees, money and effort were not 
spared to achieve results. In foreign language instruction many audio-visual 
devices were employed. The phonograph was widely used both for listening 
and recording. Transcriptions of foreign language short-wave broadcasts 
were recorded and studied. An interesting innovation in recordings was the 
pauses provided on G.I. disks which allowed the students to repeat im- 
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mediately the phrases they heard. A magnetic tape recorder was also used 
in a number of instances. Tri-purpose projectors (for silent movies, slides 
and film strips) were widely used with material made especially to teach 
definite lessons. In order to reproduce ‘“‘living language”’ situations, no ef- 
forts were spared to find the proper audio-visual devices or to re-enforce 
existing means. Among the commendable features which were found in the 
A.S.T.P.! and which could be adapted for teaching modern foreign lan- 
guages in elementary and secondary schools are /. An audio-oral approach: 
“While the audio-oral approach to language learning is recommended for 
high schools, it goes almost without saying that it is the only approach that 
can be used successfully in the elementary school.” 2. Development and 
appropriate use of adequate audio-visual equipment: ‘‘The ever-expanding 
use of audio-visual equipment, especially in the lower schools, may readily 
bring about use of special equipment, if and when it becomes available in 
adequate form and quantity, for the audio-visual teaching of foreign lan- 
guages to younger pupils.” 


III. Availability of Audio-Visual Aids in Schools 


When he reads this, the school administrator or teacher will say that it 
is all very well for the Army to have such elaborate and costly equipment, 
but our schools do not have the same resources to duplicate such equipment. 
No, probably not. But there are certain audio-visual machines which the 
average school has already. For example, most science departments have a 
projecting machine. There is no reason why this machine should not be 
used by the language department. The same applies to a phonograph, a 
radio, a movie projector. Rare is the school that does not own one of these. 
If the language department has a strong enough desire to vitalize its teach- 
ing, it can find the means to acquire minimum audio-visual equipment 
(through P.T.A. projects, language club plays, sales, etc.). An example of 
such a purchase came to my attention recently: a small elementary school 
in Connecticut through a vigorous waste-paper drive collected enough to 
buy a movie projector. My own projector for 2’’X2’’ slides, a compact, 
portable apparatus with a lens powerful enough to project in a large hall 
costs less then $40. For a discussion of the more usual visual aid equipment 
the reader is referred to ‘Organization of a Visual Aid Department for 
Schoolwide Use’’ by Saul Siegal in High Points for June 1945 where details 
are given on the 16mm. silent motion picture projector, the film strip pro- 
jector, the glass slide projector, the opaque projector and the 16 mm. sound 
motion picture projector. 

For those interested in what can be done with recordings I recommend 


1 Survey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized Training Program, Commission on 
Trends in Education, Modern Language Association of America, New York 1944, p. 332-33. 
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the reading of ‘“‘The Language Studio” by Frederick D. Eddy in the 
Modern Language Journal for April 1944.? 


IV. Suggestions for Using Audio-Visual Material 


A. Since audio-visual aids are numerous and the temptation to use them is 
great, a few words of caution are in order. Hence these basic suggestions 
for language teachers. 

1. Use audio-visual aids not to pass time away nor to fill in a gap in 
the lesson simply because the material is available but always have 
a definite purpose in mind. In other words, don’t use audio-visual 
material during class-time unless it refers to the subject presented. 
To be effective it must be part of the lesson. 

2. The use of audio-visual aids (film recordings or radio programs 
particularly) will not save you time, thought and work. On the 
contrary their proper use will mean more work and more planning. 
Unless the teacher has become thoroughly acquainted with the 
material he is showing, unless he has given much thought to the 
adaptation of it for his particular needs, unless he has carefully 
prepared his class beforehand, he may not obtain desired results. 
Instead the material may do more harm than good by distracting 
or confusing the pupils. 

3. Don’t use audio-visual aids to arouse pupils’ curiosity and interest 
and then neglect to follow through with well thought-out discus- 
sion, questions or check-up quiz. 

4. Last but not least, remember that no visual aids can ever replace 
the teacher. They are at best valuable auxiliaries but never a sub- 
stitute for him. 

B. There are at least four ways to use audio-visual material in foreign 
language study. 

1. As an introduction to a unit of study, the purpose of showing the 
material being to arouse interest in the coming unit (see unit on 
Brittany below). 

2. During the actual teaching of the unit so as to clarify points of 
difficulty and lead to better appreciation. 

3. As a recapitulation of the unit. 

4. As a language club program. 


V. Unit on Brittany 


The purpose of this audio-visual unit is to give the students an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with the old province of Brittany, to 


2 Also recommended for general reading: 
a. School (Secondary Edition) special number on Audio-Visual Education, March 1944, 
Ontario College of Education, Toronto. 
b. Hear and See, the new journal of Audio-Visual learning, the first number of which 
appeared in September 1945. (Eau Claire, Wisconsin). 
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appreciate its people, its folkways, the deep religious feeling of its inhabi- 
tants, their picturesque costumes, etc., in short, to capture as much as pos- 
sible the atmosphere of that region so as to arouse interest in and thereby 
lead to a better understanding and appreciation of Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande. 

The lesson will start with the location of Brittany on the map showing 
how it is surrounded by water on three sides, thus bringing out the impor- 
tance of the sea in the life of the people. 

My presentation of this unit would consist of about a dozen well- 
selected colored slides (2” X 2”) which I made from French railroad posters.’ 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Les Tas de Pois de Camaret. Unusual rock formation jutting out of 
the sea. Fishing smacks. Calm and fog. 


. La Céte de Granit de Perros-Guirec close to Paimpol. Breton woman 


in coiffe holding fish freshly caught. Small chapel in foreground. 


. Phare-Baie de Paimpol. This beacon is a welcome sight for home- 


coming mariners. 


. Saint-Malo, le vieux port. From this very harbor sailed the navigator 


Jacques Cartier in 1534 to claim Canada and Newfoundland for 
France. 


. Le Mont-Saint-Michel. One of the most famous sights in France. 


Thirteenth century religious architecture is here reflected at its best. 


. La Chapelle de Saint-Herbot. Wayside chapel symbolic of the strong 


religious feeling of common folks. Dedicated to St. Herbot, patron 
saint of animals. 


. Vieille Eglise. This is again typical of the religious fervor of the in- 


habitants who keep a deep mystic faith in nature and in God. Pic- 
turesque costumes, white coiffes, red capes. 


. Tréguier, le clottre. Charming, peaceful cloister, reminescent of archi- 


tecture of New York cloisters. Graceful columns in Gothic style. 


. Combourg, le chéteau. Medieval castle with fortress-like appearance. 


Chateaubriand spent his youth here. 

Dinan, la vieille porte. This old gate is the same as it was six hundred 
years ago. The narrow passage, the massive structure were not made 
for modern automobiles but rather for this lumbering horse-drawn 
cart. 

Lannion, l’escalier de Brélevenez. Old granite staircase, one of the 
main streets of the town. Everything seems ageless here—the old 
walls, the houses, even the women with their coiffes and costumes. 
Noce Bretonne. Newly-weds passing through village in cart. Notice 
bag-pipe players, beggar kneeling to receive blessings and alms, 
colorful costumes. 


* These and similar sets for other units (Loire Chateaux, Southern France, Normandy, 
etc.) are now in the process of being reproduced for loans to schools through the auspices of the 
French Cultural Attaché in New York. 
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13. Village breton, la nuit. Sleepy village at night. Notice lighting system, 
narrow cobble-stoned street, no sidewalk, etc. Quietness. 


I believe the talk accompanying the showing of the slides could be given 
in simple French. However, since the purpose of this introductory lesson is 
to develop interest and appreciation, it may be advisable to have most of 
the running commentary in English. At any rate I would make a short 
simple résumé in French of the characteristics of the region and its in- 
habitants which, after one or two readings, would be given to the class as a 
dictation exercise. 


La Bretagne est une péninsule au nord-ouest de la France. Elle s’avance dans la Manche 
et l’Atlantique. La principale occupation de ses habitants est la péche. La vie de pécheur est 
rude. Les cétes sont rocheuses, les brouillards épais et nombreux, les expéditions lointaines. 
et dangereuses. Beaucoup de marins ne reviennent pas. Leur religion profonde donne aux habi- 
tants le courage nécessaire pour supporter une vie difficile et souvent remplie de misére. 


The period would end on the presentation of the famous Breton song: 
“La Paimpolaise”’ prepared beforehand by two or three of the best students. 
The song brings out admirably both in word and melody the characteristics 
emphasized in the lesson. Here are the first two verses: 


1. Quittant ses genéts et sa lande, 
Quand le Breton se fait marin, 
En allant aux péches d’Islande 
Voici quel est le doux refrain 
Que le pauvre gas 
Fredonne tout bas: 
J’aime Paimpol et sa falaise, 
Son église et son grand pardon; 
Jaime surtout la Paimpolaise 
Qui m’attend au pays Breton. 

2. Quand leurs bateaux quittent nos rives 
Le curé leur dit mes bons fieux 
Priez souvent le grand St. Yves 
Qui nous voit des cieux toujours bleus. 
Et le pauvre gas 
Fredonne tout bas: 
Le ciel est moins bleu n’en déplaise 
A St. Yves notre patron, 
Que les yeux de ma Paimpolaise 
Qui m’attend au pays Breton. 


VI. Sources for Audio-Visual Material 


With the ending of the war, more and better material should become 
available. There is a decided need for more records, films and slides de- 
signed for classroom use. Meanwhile the following list of sources may be 
helpful: 
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A. Films 
1. College Film Center or International Film Bureau, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
2. Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
3. Walter O. Gutlohn Inc., 25 West 45th Street, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
4. Film Classic Exchange, 265 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
5. Institutional Cinema Service, 1560 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
6. Burton Holmes Films Inc., 7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
7. Society for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 
8. AATF Bureau Film List, evaluation of 15 French films for high 
schools. D. Girard, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N.Y. 
9. French Cultural Attaché, 934 Fifth Ave., New York, 21, N.Y. 
10. Syracuse University Film Library, Syracuse, N.Y. 
11. Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 43 St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
12. Film Publishers Inc., 12 East 44 St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
B. Slides 
1. Beseler Lantern Slide Co., 131 E. 23 St., New York, N.Y. (slides 
for rent or sale). 
2. Chicago Art Institute. 
3. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N.Y. 
4. Society for Visual Education (see Chicago address under films). 
New York address: 2076 Broadway. 
C. Pictures, prints, etc. 
1. National Geographic Magazine, Hubbard Memorial Hall, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
2. Perry Pictures Company of Malden, Massachusetts. 
3. Artext Prints, Inc., Art Extension Press, Westport, Connecticut. 
4. George P. Brown and Company, 38 Lovett Street, Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts. 
5. Brown-Robertson Company, Art Education, 6 East 34 Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
6. University Prints, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts. 
7. Enlargements of French commemorative stamps (11 X163), AATF 
Bureau (see address under films). 
D. Records 
1. Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
2. The Gramophone Shop, 18 E. 48 St., New York, N.Y. 
3. Mlle. Nicolette Pernot, French pronunciation and diction records, 
Middlebury French School, Middlebury, Vermont. 
4. Goldsmith Music Shop Inc., 401 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
E. Maps, charts 
1. Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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2. A. J. Nystrom and Company, 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago, III. 
3. Odyssey Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
4. Thrift Press, Ithaca, New York. 
5. AATF Bureau notebook size maps (address above in film list). 
F. Radio 
1. Most state universities broadcast lessons in modern languages. 
Write to head of the French department for information on current 
programs. One of the better known is that of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
2. Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 
3. National Broadcasting Company, RCA Building, Radio City, 
New York, N.Y. 
4. Short Wave Institute of America, National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
5. New York City Board of Education over the municipal station, 
WNYC. 
G. Songs and dances: 
1. French Folklore Society, 320 West 86 Street, New York 24, N.Y. 
2. Edward B. Marks Music Co., RCA Building, New York 20, N.Y. 
3. D. C. Heath & Company, 180 Varick St., New York, N.Y. 
a) Jameson and Heacox—Chants de France. 
b) Moore and Bennett—La France qui chante 
4. Odyssey Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
a) Ruth Conniston Morize—Chantons un peu. 
5. Chants de France, The Thrift Press, Ithaca, New York. 
6. AATF Bureau, 100 mimeographed songs ($1.50) (see address under 
films). 
H. Newspapers 
1. France-Amérique (weekly), 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
2. La Victoire (weekly), 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
3. School editions 
a) Le Petit Journal, Odyssey Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 
b) La Vie, Banks Upshaw & Co., 707 Browder Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 
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Just a Word About Just 


CHARLES N. STAUBACH 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—As a sample of words of many uses, which cause difficulties not ac- 
counted for by standard grammars, the adjective and adverb just is studied in relation to its 
various expressions in Spanish.) 


f jeer twenty-three years of studying Spanish and some fifteen of 
teaching it, the writer thought he had met just about all the linguistic 
and pedagogical problems imaginable. But then he undertook to teach 
English in a Spanish-speaking country. It would be hardly adequate to say 
that the first month made him aware of new problems, never before suspect- 
ed by him. A better idea of the sudden new humility into which he felt 
himself plunged can be given by mentioning his conviction, at the end of 
that first month, that he would need another twenty-three years of study 
and fifteen of teaching to dominate the more important difficulties in 
presenting the English language to Spanish-speaking students. 

In the course of a year, however, he found signs of improved under- 
standing in himself. After all, the same fundamentals of learning and teach- 
ing procedures apply to the teaching of English as a foreign language as to 
any other idiom, so that past experience still proved to be a most able 
teacher. Dozens of others are teaching English in Bogota, too: Englishmen, 
Americans, Colombians, even a few Germans. Exchange of problems and 
solutions in conferences and conversations revealed that teachers here have 
the same uncertainties, the same desire to improve their knowledge and 
their methods, as at home. In another place the writer hopes to give his 
impressions of English teaching in Colombia; in this paper he wishes to give 
a sample of the sort of linguistic problem that arises unexpectedly, and for 
which one is likely to be unprepared, in the ordinary course of events. 

The possible value of such notes as those which follow is not only to 
guide the teacher who is about to embark on a year or so of English teaching 
abroad, but also to point out to the language teacher at home some of the 
matters of expression which may be causing his pupils difficulty without his 
realizing it. 

An excellent example of this type of problem is the word just. The dic- 
tionaries offer a variety of translations of this adjective and adverb. In one 
widely used bi-lingual dictionary there are twenty-nine Spanish translations 
listed for the adverb, and eighteen for the adjective! For lack of examples of 
the use of the word, the Spanish-speaking student of English often has dif- 
ficulty interpreting it. 

The following list of examples, in a more or less logical order, is accom- 
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panied by possible translations and an indication of the psychological value 
of the word in the more idiomatic cases. It is adapted from a discussion 
presented to the Colombian Association of Teachers of English in Bogota. 


First, as an adjective, just offers little difficulty, because the more or 
less equivalent word justo easily suggests a more exact synonym, if the case 
demands, to the sensitive student: 

a just man (fntegro, honrado, virtuoso, recto) 

a just decision (equitativo, imparcial) 

just cause to complain (lfcito, verdadero) 

just treatment (adecuado, equitativo) 

just measure (exacto, cabal, entero, completo) 

just debts (lfcito, justo) 


As an adverb the word is more complex. It can mean exactamente; 
recientemente, hace un instante; solamente, no mds que; tnmediatamente, 
apenas; sencillamente, meramente; perfectamente, completamente; and some- 
times it gives a flavor to the phrase which cannot be translated with an 
equivalent word, so that we may have to use a whole expression of more or 
less equivalent value in Spanish. And now some examples: 


First, in the sense of exactly or precisely (precisamente, exactamente, 
justamente) 
That’s just the thing. 
Es precisamente la cosa. 
That’s just the book I want. 
Es exactamente el libro que deseo. 
You’re just the man I want to see. 
Ud. es precisamente el hombre que deseo ver. 


I did just the reverse. 
Hice exactamente lo opuesto. 


In these examples, note that while just technically modifies the verb 
in each sentence, it serves psychologically to emphasize the noun: just the 
thing, just the man. 

Similarly, a pronoun or a substantive clause may be emphasized: 

That’s just it. 

Es eso precisamente. 

That’s just what I think. 

Eso es precisamente lo que pienso yo. 


Here just, still technically modifying a verb, intensifies an interrogative 
pronoun or adjective: 
Just whose hat is this? 
De quién precisamente es este sombrero?! 


1 Since this article was written in Bogot4, the writer followed the contemporary Colom- 
bian practice of omitting inverted interrogation and exclamation points. 
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Just which one do you want? 
Cu4l exactamente desea Ud.? 


Just who do you think you are? 
Exactamente quién piensa Ud. que es? 
Modifying an adjective: 


That work is just right. 
Ese trabajo queda exactamente como es debido. 


There are just ten apples in the box. 
Hay exactamente diez manzanas en la caja. 


The function of an adverb modifying another adverb is obvious in the 
sentences below: 


Just then we heard a noise. 
En ese mismo instante ofmos un ruido. 


I can’t think of it just now. 
No puedo pensar en ello en este preciso instante. 


r Just when did this happen? 
Exactamente cuando ocurrié eso? 
Just why did they go? 
Por qué exactamente se fueron? 


Just how did it happen? 
Exactamente cémo sucedié? 





He always wants things just so. 
Siempre quiere que las cosas estén precisamente asf. 


In the next example, familiar, to be sure, observe the peculiar effect of 
redundancy: 
Just exactly ten people came. 


Vinieron exactamente diez personas. 


Similarly note the reduction of the notion of exactness to that of close 
approximation when just is combined with about, a proposition serving 
adverbially; observe the idiomatic translations: 


he 


He’s just about the finest man I know. 
Es quizds el hombre mds admirable que conozco. 


It’s just about ten o’clock. 
Son las diez, poco mds o menos. 


I’m just about finished. 
Estoy para terminar. 
When about stands for some such idea as the adjective ready, we find an 
expression similar to the preceding ones: 


I’m just about to go. 
Estoy a punto de ir. 
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Just may also occur with nouns used in an adverbial sense: 


It’s just the way I want it. 
Est4 exactamente de la forma que deseo (que esté). 


He’ll do it just the same 
Lo har4 a pesar de todo. 
Lo hard sin embargo. 
As a matter of fact, just about to and just the same may well be regarded 
as idioms in their own right, as may others of the expressions listed here. 
Psychologically modifying an adverb clause, we say, 
You know just as well as I do. 
Ud. lo sabe exactamente tan bien como yo. 


He went just as I came in. 
Salié al mismo momento que yo entré. 


The second main sense of the adverb just is an instant ago or before, very 
recently. Note that it may be used with the simple past tense, or the past 
progressive, as well as with the frequently noted present and past perfects: 

As I just said .... 


Como he dicho hace un momento... 
Como dije hace un momento... 


I was just saying... 
Precisamente estaba diciendo.. . 
Como decfa hace un instante... 


They have just come in. 
Acaban de entrar. 


The President had just died. 
E] Presidente acababa de morir. 


It is obvious that just serves as a normal verb modifier in this use. 
Though it is a value often emphasized in grammars—largely because of the 
comparison with the French je viens de or the Spanish acabo de—it is really 
very simple in comparison with the other meanings of this adverb. 


In the senses of only, barely, we find two types of meaning: first, barely, 
immediately, in connection with time or place, modifying adverb phrases: 


It’s just after the end of classes. 
Es poco después del fin de las clases. 


It was just before the war. 
Fué inmediatamente antes de la guerra. 


He stood just in front of me. 
Estuvo inmediatamente delante de mf. 


He stood just behind me. 
Estuvo inmediatamente detrds de mf. 
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A redundant use, for emphasis, difficult to classify otherwise, is the ex- 
pression: 


Don’t go just yet. 
No se vaya todavia. 


The meaning is not immediately as obviously as in the three preceding 
examples, nor is it plainly exactly, nor absolutely, nor merely. A frequent 
synonym is guite: Don’t go quite yet. I find it most satisfactory to take this 
as a redundant use, in which just yet simply adds up to immediately. 

The value of only, no more than, is a sense close to that of barely, im- 
mediately, but usually discernibly different: 

I’ll come in just a minute. 

Voy al instante. 

Wait just a minute. 

Espere un momento, no mds. 


It’s just a step. 
Est4 aqu{, no mas. 


The position of just in the first of these three sentences suggests that it 
has really become an adjective, which, in fact, it may be psychologically 
in all three, as in other examples presented above, such as You’re just the 
man. Technically, however, we must regard just in the phrase in just a 
minute, as modifying the whole adverb phrase despite its anomalous posi- 
tion within the phrase; thus it continues to be grammatically an adverb. 

Just modifies an adjective, when we say: 

Let me have just one. 


Déjeme tomar uno, no més. 
Déjeme tomar solamente uno. 


or an adverb in the sentence: 


He was here just now. 
Estuvo aqu{ ahora mismo. 
Estuvo aqui hace sélo un momento. 


now being taken in the sense of a@ moment ago, as we may say with ap- 
proximately equal meaning: 


He came just a moment ago. 
Llegé hace un minuto, no mis. 


The sense of not more than is likewise clear in: 


He is going just across the street. 
Va al otro lado de la calle, no mds. 


The restaurant is just around the corner. 
E] restaurante queda a la vuelta de la esquina, no mds. 


The difference in meaning between the last two examples and another 
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I have mentioned, He stood just in front of me, is slight, of course, and could 
possibly be ignored. 


A standard dictionary regards the fourth group of senses as colloquial: 


only, merely, simply (a little bit different from only, not more than, barely) 
and absolutely, completely, perfectly. It might be said in passing that many 
an expression with just in one or another of the foregoing meanings is surely 
colloquial, too. 

In the sense of only, simply, merely: 


That’s just foolishness. 
Eso es pura tonterfa. 


It’s just foolish to do that. 
Es sencillamente tonto hacer eso. 


I’m going just because I want to. 
Voy sélo porque me da la gana. 


Give an order, any order, just so your wife will learn to do what you tell her to. 


Dé una orden, cualquiera orden, tan s6lo para que su esposa aprenda a hacer lo que 
Ud. le dice. 

Observe that just serves to intensify a noun, an adjective or an adverb 
clause here. When it clearly modifies a verb, psychologically as well as tech- 
nically, we find some interesting special modifications of the idea of only, 
simply, merely: 

It’s just that I don’t want to. 


Es sencillamente que no me da la gana. 


I’m doing nothing wrong, I’m just playing a game. 
No hago nada malo, estoy jugando, no mas. 


The best thing to do is just to stay at home. 
Lo mejor es sencillamente quedarse en casa. 


In order to open it, just turn the handle. 
Para abrirlo, sencillamente dé una vuelta a la manija. 


It may have an exclamatory force: 


Just think! 
Figdrese! 


Just look at him! 
Mirelo! 


or a peremptory tone: 


Just watch me! 
Mfireme! 


Just let me try! 
Déjeme ensayar! 
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or that of a warning: 
Just let me catch you doing that! 
No deje que yo le vea hacer eso! 
or it may express the idea without recourse to other course of action: 


You just have to come! 
Tiene absolutamente que venir! 


In spite of obstacles, they just keep working. 

A pesar de obst4culos no hacen mds que seguir trabajando. 
If you don’t like it, just get up and go. 

Si no le gusta, va4yase, no mds. 


I just can’t do it at all. 
Es sencillamente que no puedo hacerlo de] todo. 


In the sense of absolutely, completely, or perfectly, there are numerous 
common expressions, such as: 
I’m just worn out. 


Estoy completamente agotado. 


I’m just famished. 
Estoy con una hambre atroz. 


Isn’t the news just awful! 
No son absolutamente terribles las noticias? 


I feel just fine. 

Me siento perfectamente bien. 
I feel just like crying. 

Siento muchos deseos de Ilorar. 


It is apparent from the foregoing that just is a very useful word indeed. 
It lends itself to such a variety of meanings; adds such subjective color or 
emphasis to many a phrase; enters into so many idioms; and is in such 
common use in colloquial speech and informal writing, that it deserves a 
larger place than it has had in the comparative study of English and a 
Romance tongue. 


**FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 
“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!”’ 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE ‘AIR AGE”!”’ 








Vocational Expectations of Students Enrolled 
in Foreign Languages* 


BEetTty FRIEDMAN 
Modesto, California 


HAT type of occupations do most students enrolled in foreign lan- 

guages intend to enter after completing their schooling? Do more 
boys than girls enrolled in a foreign language plan to enter college before 
going into a vocational field? The data offered in answer to these and 
related questions were derived from an objective questionnaire survey of 
the Palo Alto Senior High School (Palo Alto, California), the Sequoia 
High School (Redwood City, California), the Fremont Union High School 
(Sunnyvale, California), and the Mountain View High School (Mountain 
View, California). These schools were chosen because they are fairly repre- 
sentative of the different economic, social, and religious classes of the South 
Bay Area. According to sociological data reported by Dewey Anderson and 
Percy E. Davidson, the South Bay Area (which includes Santa Clara 
County) is as typical a cross section of the American people as any other 
section of the United States.! For this reason, the generalizations drawn 
from the study may not be atypical of the country as a whole, even though 
they could not be expected to apply to sections that are distinctly above or 
below the national norm—a fact that suggests the impossibility of solving 
important educational problems by means of blanket authoritarian pre- 
scriptions from outside agencies. The total enrollment for the four high 
schools in April, 1944, was 3698 students. Of this total, 10.7 per cent, or 
400 students, were enrolled in first-year language classes, distributed as 
follows: 39 in French; 58 in German; 65 in Latin; and 238 in Spanish. 

The questionnaires were administered and the results tabulated for 
conversion into percentage ratios.” Since the principals and teachers stressed 
the seriousness of the survey, and since signatures were not required, the 
students had every opportunity to answer the questions accurately and 
honestly. 

The data thus collected showed that most students enrolled in foreign 
languages expect to enter the professional fields. The totals for each of the 


* Data based on the writer’s unpublished master’s thesis ‘‘Social and Economic Factors 
Associated with Student Choice of a Foreign Language,’ Stanford University, 1945, 104 
pages. 

1 Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Davidson, Ballots and the Democratic Class Struggle, 
Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1943, p. 357. 

2 Questionnaire results represent the reactions of students at the end of the first year. 
There was no way of telling what the reactions might have been at the beginning, nor does the 
study include students who dropped language study during the year. 
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language groups show that approximately 68 per cent of those selecting 
Latin or German plan to enter a profession. The corresponding percentages 
for French and Spanish are 62 per cent and 47 per cent, respectively. The 
data indicated that nearly 20 per cent fewer students selecting Spanish 
anticipate a professional vocation than of those selecting French, German, 
or Latin. The data also indicated that the percentages of boys and girls 
who anticipate a professional career are approximately the same in each of 
the four language groups. 

A few girls enrolled in Latin, French, or Spanish desire a clerical voca- 
tion. A small number of boys selecting Spanish or German plan to enter 
the field of transportation and communication. Not one girl chose being a 
housewife as a career. A few students failed to indicate their vocational 
ambitions because they had not yet decided upon their life work. 

The data revealed that as many girls as boys anticipate college. Never- 
theless, there is a small, but recognizable difference within the language 
groups. For example, more girls than boys enrolled in French or Latin 
anticipate college, while in the case of German or Spanish more boys than 
girls expect to enter an institution of higher learning. 

In which language are most of the students anticipating college en- 
rolled? The data indicated that over 90 per cent of the students selecting 
Latin or German intend to enter college, while 75 per cent of those taking 
Spanish, and 71 per cent of those taking French, intend to continue their 
education beyond the secondary level. 

The data reported in this survey thus seem to support the following 
conclusions regarding the vocational expectations of foreign Janguage stu- 
dents in the South Bay Area: 

1. The majority of the first-year foreign language students in the South 
Bay Area intend to embark upon a professional career. 

2. Fewer students enrolled in Spanish desire a professional career as 
compared with those enrolled in the other languages. 

3. More students selecting German or Latin anticipate college as com- 
pared with those enrolled in Spanish or French. 

These differences in educational and life-career interests would seem to 
be of sufficient importance to urge the need for making appropriate ad- 
justments in courses of study designed for different language groups.* They 
also pointed to the inadvisability of relying too heavily upon blanket pre- 
scriptions issued by a central agency as a method of solving the problems 
of foreign language teaching in the high schools of California or elsewhere, 
unless the aim is to use the foreign languages as a means for disfranchizing 
large numbers of young people educationally. 


* Walter V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern Schools, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., Chapters X-XVI. 








Le Francais Tel Qu’on L’ Enseigne 


FRANCIS M. CURRIER 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


(Author’s summary.—The opinions in an article (M.L.J., March 1945) on American 
teachers of French and the textbooks used are erroneous. A rather extensive survey yields 
facts and figures presenting a very different picture. The books we use do not teach merely 
an outmoded form of French.) 


T IS to be hoped that the teachers of French will pardon the intrusion of 

a Germanist into their field. But many of the teachers of French have 
not been doing their home work, that is to say, they have not read the 
article of Robert Desmé: Le Frangais tel Qu’on le Parle in the March, 
1945, issue of The Modern Language Journal (pp. 231, 232). When I asked 
a number of teachers present at the meeting of the Boston Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of French (May 4, 1945) their opinion 
of this article, I found only two who had read it. Consequently, if you like, 
you may regard me as a sort of praeceptor in partibus infidelium! 

If there should be any objection that I, as a college professor (of German, 
no less!), am not in a position to speak of secondary school work in French, 
let me reply by means of a hoary Latin tag: Et ego in Arcadia (very free 
translation: “I, too, have taught in prep schools”—for five years, to be 
exact, part of the work being in French). Furthermore, when need has 
arisen, I have crossed the Rhine, as it were, and helped my colleagues at 
M.I.T. by taking a French class. 

Mr. Desmé’s article, to return to our muttons, is very likely to cause a 
wide spreading of the ailment which I have christened the ‘native in- 
formant complex.” This complex, thus far undescribed in psychiatric texts, 
is suffered by various and sundry American-born teachers of French (and 
other modern foreign languages). They fear that the so-called “new” army 
“method” will be introduced in their schools—and that they will find 
themselves teaching algebra or commercial geography, while M. Chose or 
Mlle. Chosette (to quote from our friend Gavroche) will have the French 
classes. Things were bad enough before, with this complex, like a worm i’ the 
bud, feeding on the damask cheek of many a teacher of French. And now 
Mr. Desmé is pouring oil on the flames.... 

Mr. Desmé’s thesis is this: you French teachers teach antiquated 
French, out of inferior textbooks. He is the native informant, and he knows. 

At our A.A.T.F. meeting Mr. Méras favored us with an excellent paper 
on how French should be taught in the secondary schools. I felt called 
upon to supplement his paper by some remarks setting forth what Mr. 
Desmé says we do and also what I think of what Mr. Desmé says. I pic- 
tured him hearing of our meeting and learning of the not exactly Gallic 
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names of our new officers (Myron, Grew, and Pillsbury) and saying of any 
one of them: “Le pauvre bougre, que sait-il de l’enseignement de la langue 
francaise?” As for myself, the Germanist, I suggested such a comment as 
this: “Ce boche-la qu’allait-il faire dans cette galére? Qu’il fiche le camp!” 

You may see, I do not approve of all the ideas set forth by Mr. Desmé. 
Let us consider matters in detail. Take your copy of the Modern Language 
Journal of March of this year and turn to page 231. 

“We French teachers,” says he, ‘‘are made to teach French as it should 
have been written a century ago.” ‘“‘We teach certain things... .” “We 
go on spending time... .’’ Who are ‘“‘we,” if I may ask, and by whom are 
we “made” to do these things? “An otherwise excellent textbook 
states....” Dort liegt der Hase! “‘We” are blind users of textbooks, 
“otherwise excellent” or not, because we are not well informed, like the 
native informants, and cannot see the errors in the textbooks. 

And so we maltreat the French language, “spending time on the imper- 
fect subjunctive,” also “time and effort teaching the past anterior.” Not 
being natives of France, like the informants, we suppose these are used in 
ordinary conversation. We sin in various other ways.... 

Do we? Has the informant examined our French grammars and com- 
position books? He may ask whether J have done so, if he likes. I can only 
make a reply somewhat like that of the sailor whose girl accused him of 
having a sweetheart in every port: “But I haven’t deen in every port!” 
I have not even seen all of the French grammars in existence, to say nothing 
of examining them all, but the figures given below will suggest that I have 
examined several dozen. 

Now, as to the imperfect subjunctive, which “‘we”’ so ardently teach to 
our suffering students: it is not hard to find texts which point out that this 
tense is purely literary. My remark does not apply merely to books pub- 
lished in the last few years. (Mr. Desmé might say that many schools use 
older texts.) I begin by going right back to anno dazumal and quoting from 
The French Verb, by Professor Schéle de Vere (New York, 1891). After re- 
marking on the general decline of the subjunctive, he says (p. 105): ‘‘Mod- 
ern French writers show, moreover, a decided tendency to drop the Subjunc- 
tive of the Past Tense altogether. No one says or writes now que nous 
lembarrassassions. ...’’ Professor de Yere has not remained merely a vox 
clamantis in desertis. Sundry grammarians and writers of compositions 
books have been saying the same thing right up to 1945, as will be shown 
later in this article. 

I consider it inexact of Mr. Desmé to say that ‘‘we also spend time and 
effort teaching the past anterior.”” Let him look at the books, as I have 
done, or at the statistics I am presenting. To a certain extent Mr. Desmé 
has right on his side: altogether too many books fail to state that this 
tense is not in ordinary use in conversation (many contenting themselves 
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with a rather unsatisfactory presentation of its limited possibilities and 
perhaps a remark that it is not used unless the main clause contains a past 
definite tense). So far, so good; but Mr. Desmé now proceeds to lead with 
his chin. After mentioning the “‘passé surcomposé” used in conversation 
instead of the past anterior, he most injudiciously asks: “Have you ever 
seen this tense in an American book?” In German one would reply: ‘Und 
ob!” This may be Americanized as ‘‘And how!” 

Again I revert to the dim and distant past. Look in that long forgotten 
book, The French Verb, by Ch. Reynal (New York, 1870), and read about 
“the second past anterior tense” on p. 9. As an example he gives: “Quand 
j'ai eu ce matin appris la nouvelle de votre nomination... .’’ And in the 
seventy-five years since the publication of Reynal’s book there have been 
others. I shall now list a number by name, to demonstrate that the passé 
surcomposé may be seen in American books. 

Here are the titles: 

1. Brown and Chapman: French Composition and Conversation, p. 68 
(Century, 1928) 
2. Céliéres and Palamountain: Refreshing Your French, p. 50 
(Stackpole Sons, 1941) 
3. Cool and Greenleaf: Elementary French Composition, p. 103 
(Macmillan, 1926) 
4. Dondo and Ernst: Principes de Grammaire et de Style, p. 112 
(Holt, 1935) 
5. du Mont: An Outline of French Grammar, p. 119 
(Barnes and Noble, 1941) 
6. Fraser & Squair and Parker: French Composition and Reference Grammar, p. 304 
(Heath, 1942) 
7. Holbrook: Living French, p. 97 
(Ginn, 1917) 
8. Hooke and Miller: French Review Grammar, p. 203 
(Holt, 1945) 
9. Lebert and Michell: A French Grammar, p. 347. 
(Prentice-Hall, 1934) 
10. Micoleau and McLellan: First Two Years of French, p. 276 
(Sanborn, 1924) 
11. Wheatley and Swanson: A Review of French Grammar, p. 56 
(Macmillan, 1937) 
Although Reynal’s book has long since passed into oblivion, here are eleven others, 
published at various dates between 1917 and 1945. If I may go back a slight distance 
into the past, I can add number 12: 
12. Armstrong: Syntax of the French Verb, p. 42 
(Holt, 1909) 


This round dozen of twentieth century works (there may well be more, of 
course) should be a sufficient reply to Mr. Desmé’s question: ‘‘Have you 
ever seen this tense in an American book?” 

It seems that we likewise teach “de bon vin,’’ whereas a Frenchman 
would say ‘“‘du bon vin.” Here Mr. Desmé is very largely correct. But certain 
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textbooks allow the use of the article in this form of the partitive, and yet 
others go the whole way and agree with Brunot (La Pensee et la Langue, 
3rd edition, 1936, p. 111) in terming ‘‘du bon vin” the proper form for the 
singular. See below. 

“T have yet to see a book or official examination,” says Mr. Desmé, 
“which takes notice of the fact that, in France, the time has been officially 
counted ‘de zéro 4 vingt-quatre heures’ for the last thirty years or so.” 
He goes on to speak of train time, theatre time, and so on. Personally, I 
have not “‘yet to see’? such a book. Various books have spoken of train 
time, and some have even spoken of official or government time. Statistics 
are provided below. 

I agree with Mr. Desmé that the ‘‘unconventional behavior’’ of “pou, 
narval, sérail” in the plural is not very vital. But does Mr. Desmé really 
believe that we spend much time on this matter? I should like to know what 
books or teachers devote precious hours to this trifling matter. Even with a 
more common word, shall we picture the teacher declaiming: 


“Comment écrit-on donc ‘ciel’ 
Si l’on s’en sert au pluriel?”’ 


and then asking what meaning (or meanings) each form of the plural has? 
Or would he correct an error by the following bit of supposed wit: 


“Grands cieux! Mais ‘ciels’ est le mot juste: 
Ce sont de beaux lits de Procruste!’’ 


and expect the students to get the various points involved? No, I think 
we have other matters of greater import at hand. 

As for possible variations in spelling (80, 100, 1000), we do not always 
“count mistakes where the French don’t,’’ because a number of textbooks 
indicate the possibilities. 

Admittedly, “que je suis béte” is more likely, on the whole, than “que 
je suis stupide,” but the latter is perfectly correct under the proper circum- 
stances. Or must we assume that there are no French persons of low I.Q., 
or do they merely fail to admit the fact? 

To save space, I have compiled some figures regarding certain of the 
issues at hand. Presumably the correct picture of our textbooks with re- 
gard to some of the points made by Mr. Desmé will be made clear by these 
statistics. 

I. I have examined sixty-nine books in which the partitive construc- 
tion is handled. In fifty, there is the conventional treatment, if I may use 
the term; in other words, with a preceding adjective the article must be 
omitted. In sixteen, the retention of the article is stated to be allowable. In 
three, the article is stated to be retained in the singular. (Since a great 
many Frenchmen, M. Brunot and Mr. Desmé to the contrary, persist in 
believing that the retention of the article is merely allowable and not com- 
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pulsory, this is not too bad a showing. Of course, the fifty books which 
make the omission of the article compulsory are wrong. And I may say 
here that any teacher who amounts to anything, when using a book which 
is “otherwise excellent,’”’ will make corrections of any little deviations from 
the true facts.) 

II. For the past anterior I have examined fifty books (not all books, 
you know, contain everything, hence the variation in numbers). In twenty- 
six there is the “conventional” or inadequate treatment. In twelve it is 
called a “‘purely literary tense’ or something of the sort, which is quite 
correct. Twelve others, listed above, discuss the “passé surcomposé,”’ which 
is used in its place in informal discourse. This is a splendid showing, es- 
pecially since Mr. Desmé believes that no American books treat the last 
named tense. 

III. The treatment of the imperfect subjunctive falls into two groups 
only. Either the treatment is “conventional” and inadequate, insisting 
on the strict adherence to tense sequence, or it is modern and correct. Of 
sixty-three books, I found the conventional presentation in sixteen only. 
The correct, modern presentation occurred in forty-seven. Even if the 
French teacher is the type who just follows the book, the mathematica] 
chances are three to one that the class will mot be drilled on the use of the 
imperfect subjunctive in informal French. 

IV. As to the use of twenty-four hour time, I shall merely present a 
few quotations (without mentioning the textbooks, merely the dates). 
From a 1917 book: “France has now adopted the twenty-four hours as a 
unit....’’ Aside from railroads, theatres, and the like, which are men- 
tioned in a dozen of the first books in which I looked and doubtless in many 
more, I see a few interesting items: “Official time in France is now divided 
into twenty-four hours” (1937); ‘In official announcements such as.. 
government posters, etc., time is reckoned on a twenty-four hour basis” 
(1945). And as to the use of such expressions socially (and how often are 
they so used?), observe the following two specimens: “In conversation time 
of day is often expressed in shortened form, as in English” (1926), and 
“Railway time (eight forty, nine fifty, etc.) is also used in common speech 
(1937). I have not found in an American textbook any approval of “‘douze 
heures trente,”’ which Mr. Desmé points out as called incorrect, but I did 
find one which says: ‘‘On se sert aussi des mots douze heures, treize heures, 
quatorze heures, etc.’”’ We do not do too badly in dealing with the twenty- 
four hour system. 

V. Mr. Desmé is correct in saying that the verb “jouir’’ is “dear tc 
grammarians.”’ I have found it in fifty-five out of one hundred and one 
books in which I looked. But is that so very bad? It occurs in Montaigne, 
Bossuet, Diderot, and others of the excellent writers. Or shall we not read 
such unmoderr. authors? In any case, it is a rather common word in French, 
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it seems to me. See Tharp’s Basic French Vocabulary, p. 62 (Holt, 1939), 
or consult any other list based on a frequency count. 

VI. In any case, our treatment of the verb “buy” is not exactly as sug- 
gested by Mr. Desmé. He intimates that we teach the expression: ‘‘acheter 
un billet,” instead of the correct term: “prendre un billet.’”’ May I have a list 
of books which commit this fearful error? Since not all grammars and com- 
position books contain the idea of buying tickets, I have been unable to 
give many references. I have, however, found without much search twenty 
books in which “prendre un billet” appears. I did not find any with ‘‘acheter 
un billet,” though there may be some. In various books in which I saw in 
the vocabulary only “acheter” as the verb “to buy” and also the noun 
“billet,” I looked in the text to see whether the terrible error had been 
committed. In those books the people had tickets, or they asked for them, 
but they did not buy them. The only such purchases I saw anywhere were 
effected by means of the verb “prendre.” 


To sum up the matter, then, I regard Mr. Desmé’s statements concern- 
ing our textbooks as not entirely justified. I have little quarrel with his 
French but much with his statements and implications as to how we teach 
French. For he implies that the American textbooks, as a whole, are bad, 
and that we do not know enough to notice their faults. He states that certain 
points are wrongly treated in all of the books that he has seen. This would 
lead many uninformed persons to believe that the same is true of the books 
he has not seen. Fortunately for the reputation of the teaching of French 
in this country, he appears to have seen only bad ones. 

At this time, with language teaching on none too firm a basis, I feel that 
Mr. Desmé’s mistaken notions are most unfortunate. They would be grist 
to the mill of many an educationist or specialist in the social sciences. 
Here is a Frenchman telling in forceful fashion how miserably we teach a 
subject which in itself is of no great importance! Can you not imagine some 
pleasant references to us inside the covers of some educational journal? 
If I have seemed unduly severe with Mr. Desmé, it is, I say in all sincerity, 
because I feel that the present time calls for a vigorous refutation of any 
such attacks upon our chosen field of work. 


‘“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 


‘*FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!” 








lllustrative Material in Conversation Classes 


ERNST ROSE 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


(Author’s summary.—lIllustrative material can claim a central place in conversation classes for 
sound pedagogical as well as didactical reasons. The article discusses in detail its didactical 
value 1) in vocabulary building (the descriptive picture), 2) as a guide for conversation (the 
action picture), 3) as a purveyor of topics (the associative picture). 


ITH the present emphasis on a speaking knowledge of languages 

there has also spread the erroneous idea as if speaking can be taught 
only by speaking. Of course, there can be no question about the starting of 
a conversation course. In the beginning, the teacher must establish a cor- 
rect pronunciation and intonation, and that he can do best by his own 
practical example and the students’ close imitation of it. Later on imitation 
of model conversations and memorizing of speech patterns is an excellent 
practice, as has been demonstrated by C. R. Goedsche’s most valuable 
conversation manuals (Sag’s auf deutsch!, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1943. Wie 
geht’s? 1938). Soon dramatization first of simple and then of more com- 
plicated practical situations can be introduced, and the course can go along 
on an oral basis for quite some time. 

But none of the experienced conversation teachers has suggested a 
reliance on orally presented materials only. Otherwise we would have none 
of the recently published conversation books. We may place them into the 
students’ hands rather late; we may at first avoid conventional spelling alto- 
gether, but sooner or later visual aids to learning will have to be introduced, 
and even conventional spelling cannot be avoided all the time. After all, no 
normal class consists of auditory types of students exclusively or even pre- 
ponderantly. The average pupil learns through all his senses, by hearing, by 
seeing, by muscular activity, and his visual faculties are even slightly more 
pronounced than his others.! Every sensible pedagogy therefore addresses its 
efforts to the pupil as a whole, with a distinct appeal to his visual powers. 

In addition, language knowledge is never confined to only one mental 
faculty. Just as little as we can teach reading ability in complete isolation, 
we can teach speaking ability alone without introducing at some time read- 
ing, writing, and even translating. All the purely oral approaches to con- 
versation teaching exhaust themselves naturally. Imitation of model sen- 
tences can develop into a monotonous grind, and dramatics cannot be 
applied, as soon as the conversation turns to less immediate topics. Still, 
on the whole these approaches are vastly to be preferred to the digestion 
of printed materials by the game of questions and answers or by oral re- 


1 Cf. Peter Hagboldt, Language Learning (University of Chicago Press, 1935), 9, 41, 42. 
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ports and to the doubtful practice of translating English conversations. 
Such exercises should of course be used only sparingly. Yet many teachers 
will tend to employ them in order to avoid monotony in the more advanced 
stages of the course. But are they really the only way out? 

My feeling is that the use of pictures in conversation courses has not 
yet been sufficiently exploited. It is true that in recent years some attention 
has been given to pictures in beginning grammars, in composition books, 
and even in conversation manuals. But too many teachers still look upon 
them primarily as illustrations or as decorations conceived to relieve the 
monotony of drill work. The usefulness of pictures for teaching the foreign 
culture is generally recognized, but their employment for our primary 
purpose of teaching language has been discussed or even suggested only 
by a few progressive teachers.? It is in order to add renewed weight to their 
recommendations, that this article has ventured to demonstrate the many- 
sided adaptability of pictures to the teaching of conversation. 


I. The Picture as Vocabulary Builder 
(The Descriptive Picture) 


It is generally conceded that the most successful language teaching is 
done by the nursery. And in the nursery we find illustrated Mother Goose 
books, animal picture books, and picture lottos. All of them can also be 
introduced in elementary conversation courses, and very effectively too. 
Professor Holzmann in a recent article in the Modern Language Journal* 
has described a conversation course in which he started with the pictures 
found in Thora Goldschmidt’s Bildertafeln fiir den Unterricht im Deutschen 
(Hirt, Leipzig, 1931) and later on employed wall pictures of the series 
Tableaux Auxiliaires Delmas.‘ The principle here is the same as the one 
followed in the nursery. The adolescent language student, just like the 
baby, learns to associate pictures and sounds and thus effectively aids his 
memory by visual devices. 

A similar principle, but for different purposes, has been adopted by the 


* “According to my idea pictures are an integral part of the class room work.” (Lillian L. 
Stroebe, “The Use of Pictures as Illustrative Material in Modern Language Teaching,” 
Education, XLIII, 1922-23, 363). Cf. also the same author’s description of her own conversa- 
tion courses in The Teaching of German at Vassar College (“Bulletin of Vassar College,”” March 
1944), 10: “In this course as well as in others a great deal of illustrative material is used.” See 
also Otto Koischwitz, Selection and Application of Illustrative Material in Foreign Language 
Classes (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932). 

* Cf. Albert W. Holzmann, “A Method of Teaching German Conversation,” The Modern 
Language Journal, XXVII (No. 6, October 1943), 413-418. 

‘ This experienced teacher also made good use of two large pictures published by J. M. 
Dent and Sons of London. Of course, the wall charts published by D. C. Heath & Co. also lend 
themselves to conversation practice. 
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picture dictionaries like Bilder-Duden,® Der Sprach-Brockhaus (Leipzig, A. 
Brockhaus, 1935), A. Pinloche’s Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache (Paris: 
Larousse, 1922). Here illustrations as they are found in most encyclopedias 
and in many language dictionaries (like Webster’s or Larousse’s) are con- 
sistently applied to the explanation and the finding of new words. You no 
longer thumb for railroad, station, ticket, conductor in the Bilder-Duden, but 
you simply look up the picture of a railroad station, and on the accompany- 
ing legend you find all the words necessary to describe its details. You 
thus keep enlarging your vocabulary easily, and you do it not by learning 
detached words. You add instead related concepts and associations to the 
ones you already possess, and the appeal is directly to your visual as well 
as to your abstract memory. The asses’ bridge of translations is avoided. 

It is possible to acquire in this way the meaning of many foreign nouns, 
adjectives, and even verbs. But the method has also its limitations. It is 
good and commendable as long as the pictures represent objects, details of 
objects, and living beings connected with those objects. On the other hand, 
ideas such as “freedom,” “language,” ‘“‘immortality,” can hardly be taught 
by pictures. And in addition, purely descriptive pictures cannot cover all 
the possible practical situations. As the course advances, their yield may 
become distinctly meager. A picture lotto card showing an umbrella will 
hardly allow more than answers to questions like: What is it? What is its 
color, size, form? Out of what material is it made? When and where is it 
used? By whom is it used? A scenic picture will bring out more. For instance, 
Paul R. Pope in his excellent Writing and Speaking German (Henry Holt & 
Co., 1925) has been able without extra effort to build up quite a composition 
en a detailed picture of a barnyard. But there are less skillful teachers than 
he, and a conversation about a descriptive picture in their hands might eas- 
ily deteriorate into a number of lifeless statements as: ‘‘To the right is the 
pump, to the left is the chicken-coop. Before the house lies a dog. Behind the 
house there are fields. Below on the ground one sees a flock of geese. Above 
in the air there flies a stork.”’ Of course, even such statements have their use 
in the beginning. But with the students advancing beyond the elementary 
stage, mere descriptions become a matter of course, and simple descriptive 
pictures no longer suffice. The stage is set for the introduction of the action- 
picture. 

II. The Picture as Guide for Conversation 
(The Action Picture) 


“Action Picture” is perhaps a misnomer. An individual picture may 


5 Der Grosze Duden, Bilderbuch der deutschen Sprache, herausgegeben von Otto Basler 
(Leipzig, 1935). See also its foreign adaptations Duden Francais and The English Duden (both 
1936). There is now available an American edition of the pictorial Duden in five languages, 
manufactured under a permit by the Alien Property Custodian (Frederick Ungar Publishing 
Company, New York, 1943). Cf. also the excellent pictures in Emil L. Jordan’s Short Course in 
Spoken German (F. S. Crofts & Co., 1946). 
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indeed suggest an action, but it can never adequately represent it. Take 
Leutze’s famous painting Washington Crossing the Delaware or Menzel’s 
Eisenwalzwerk or Turner’s Fighting Téméraire. In all these cases actions are 
suggested and in conversations about the pictures can be described. But 
for this a certain imagination is required, and you cannot always count 
upon imaginative students. 

So it is better to present to the class a number of pictures, a sequence 
that suggests an action more obviously. Comic strips will frequently do, 
especially if they are not accompanied by too many words. The Scandi- 
navian and German Adamson series, which in this country has become the 
Silent Sam series, is excellent for our purposes, and it has been a happy 
idea of Werner Neuse to present comic strips by Rea Irvin, Otto Soglow, 
Carl Rose, Gardner Rea, and Frueh for conversation and composition 
exercises in his text Vom Bild sum Wort (J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938). The 
same author has also used drawings by Wilhelm Busch (without his 
verses), which of course have a more authentic foreign flavor than those by 
our American artists. 

Other possibilities readily suggest themselves: Present to your students 
a series of snapshots taken from the air and have them describe an aero- 
plane trip. Give to them illustrated children’s books like the French Babar 
series, like the German Struwwelpeter, or like Walt Disney’s Three Little 
Pigs and have them describe the actions in their own words. 

And finally: why not use a simple short movie once in a while? Some of 
the old-fashioned silent movies would do very well, and even sound pic- 
tures with not too much sound might be tried now and then. The only 
possible objection I see to their use is that they require too much prepara- 
tion and machinery. They might also detract the students’ attention. But 
this need not be so, if the films selected are short and of the right kind. They 
might even convey cultural atmosphere and information, that can other- 
wise be given only with difficulty in a conversation course. Pictures of 
proper length also would not take away too much valuable class time. 


III. The Picture as Purveyor of Topics 
(The Associative Picture) 


With the students’ progress in conversation, there arrives a time when 
even the action picture is no longer of considerable help. The student now 
has made his own the most important vocabulary of an everyday character, 
he has mastered the use of the verbs in all their various forms and tenses, 
he has acquired a considerable number of idioms for active use, and he is 
ready for less guided and more spontaneous talking. Still, we cannot en- 
tirely let him loose on his own or let him talk in a vacuum. We have to 
provide topics and see to it that the student not merely repeats the phrases 
that he has learned, but also applies them to various changing situations 
and, if possible, acquires some new words and idioms. Here, too, pictures 
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may provide a great help, but they must be different from the ones we have 
discussed so far. Instead of descriptive pictures and action pictures we now 
need associative pictures. They will supply the student with certain keys 
and general directives, while now he can safely be trusted to follow them 
through and to fill in the details. 

Associative pictures can be of various kinds. We might give the student 
a reproduction of a foreign railroad ticket and ask him to tell us where it 
was bought and what trip it was used for. We might give him a reproduc- 
tion of a telegram form and ask him to fill it in and send it off. A. F. J. 
Zieglschmid in his conversation book Wir sprechen Deutsch (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1934) has made some use of such pictorial incentives. Or we might 
hand to the student a map of a mountain hike and ask bim to tell us about 
it. Another good scheme is the use of outline pictures which allow much 
play of the imagination. C. R. Goedsche has supplied them in his two 
conversation books. And finally, why not let the student occasionally play 
detective and provide him with cues for a sensational story which he may 
piece together from tell-tale prints and traces? Anything that makes 
him talk and talk more fluently should be allowed in a conversation class. 

This article should not only have demonstrated the general usefulness of 
pictures in conversation courses. Our discussion has also led to definite 
suggestions for their grading and their classification. But we have by no 
means exhausted the pedagogical and instructional problems connected 
with the employment of pictures. Are individual pictures or wall charts 
preferable? Should we use standardized or rather localized and nationalized 
pictures? Should we rely on photographs, or on reproductions of paintings 
and other artistic productions, or should we have our pictures drawn to 
order? All these questions require a detailed discussion, and there exists no 
simple, direct answer to any of them. There is likewise still enough room for 
practical experimenting, if truly adaptable and tried-out pictorial aids 
are to be looked for as a result. But that ought not to keep us from starting. 
For even a smal] collection of pictures will much facilitate the planning of 
conversation classes and will represent an effective antidote against the 
deadly monotony and psychological ineffectiveness of speaking instruction 
based only on spoken and printed material to the exclusion of the most 
helpful teaching aid of all: the illustration. 


““AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!”’ 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 
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Report on the Teaching of Beginning Italian 
in the ASTP at The Ohio State University 
1943-1944—Part I 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—The author describes the aural-oral approach and considers the place of 
grammar in this method. He then tells about the texts chosen and their treatment in class. 
Finally, newspaper reading and talks in Italian by the students are discussed.) 


N JUNE 13, 1943 a group of soldiers started the study of the Italian 

and German languages and civilizations at The Ohio State University 
under the Foreign Area and Language Studies (FALS) in the Army Special- 
ized Training Program (ASTP). In September, Spanish was added. It is 
the purpose of this article to give a succinct, but comprehensive report 
on the methods followed and the results achieved in an intensive course of 
Italian, taught for nine months to soldier-students who had never had 
any Italian before. 

The objective of language study was stated by the Army as follows: 
“The objective of language instruction is to impart to the trainee a com- 
mand of the colloquial spoken form of the language. This command includes 
the ability to speak the language fluently, accurately, and with an accept- 
able approximation to a native pronunciation. It also implies that the 
student will have a practically perfect auditory comprehension of the 
language as spoken by natives. Experience has shown that with the proper 
methodology the objective can be achieved in six to nine months.” Al- 
though the Army did make suggestions as to the method to be pursued, 
it wanted its remarks “to be understood as suggestive, not prescriptive.” 
Any method which would achieve the objective was acceptable. 

The faculty of both the Language and the Area branch of FALS ac- 
cepted the program enthusiastically, not only as an opportunity to do their 
bit in the war effort but also as a kind of educational adventure and experi- 
ment. Before describing this experiment, as far as Beginning Italian is 
concerned, it seems proper to mention:the conditions under which it was 
conducted. 

(1) We had two sections of beginning students. We started out with 
24 and 23 trainees respectively in each section. The number, through trans- 
fers, illness, etc., was finally reduced to 20 in each section. Miss Flora 
D’ Agostini was in charge of one section, the writer of this report of the other. 

(2) The ASTP trainees were quite different from an ordinary class of 
college students beginning the study of Italian: 

(a) They were much more mature, ranging in age from 19 to 34, 
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(b) With one exception they had had some college training and all of 
them had had at least one foreign language, Spanish or French in most 
cases. Furthermore, they had been carefully screened by an Army Language 
Achievement Test. 

(c) They came with a definite objective, expecting to use the language 
in practice under reasonably well foreseeable circumstances in the near 
future. 

(d) No one was of Italian origin. 

(3) The curriculum was different as to concentration and intensity. 

(a) It focused exclusively upon Italy, her language, geography, his- 
tory, and civilization. In the Area Studies, i.e., geography, history, political 
science, and economics, Italy was placed in the general European area and 
her interrelationship with that area was made clear to the student. 

(b) In the final set-up the student had 25 contact hours per week, 15 
of which were given to Language Study, 8 to Area Study, and 2 to Con- 
temporary History. In the assignments for the daily study periods the same 
ratio 3:2 had to be observed. It was a three quarter course, a quarter con- 
sisting of 12 weeks. 

When we looked around for a suitable text which would meet the 
Army’s requirements we found a number of clear and concise grammars 
with exercises, but none of them made the speaking approach the basis of 
its structure. The texts all took their point of departure from a definite 
grammatical “rule” and illustrated it with more or less meaningful sen- 
tences. What was needed for our purpose was a text which would offer sim- 
ple connected sentences built around a particular topic of importance to 
the student, possibly presenting some of the material treated in their Area 
courses, with one or more grammatical points unobtrusively woven into 
the text. Because there was none that filled our needs we were forced to 
write our own. 

The method of language instruction which has been followed in the 
department of Romance Languages of The Ohio State University for a 
long number of years served as a sound basis and pattern on which to build 
our course. Its exponents are the books of Professor W. S. Hendrix, Be- 
ginning Spanish, and W. S. Hendrix and Walter Meiden, Beginning French. 

In the lessons handed out to the students it was our aim: 

1) to offer interesting and informative material for reading and con- 

versation, 

2) to grade the lessons carefully in regard to both grammar and vo- 

cabulary, 

3) to make grammar unobtrusive. 

In mapping out the course of the first quarter we first established what we 
thought the student should learn about Italy, her geography, customs and 
manners, history, and literature. Secondly, we drew up a list of the main 
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features of grammar and of topical groups of vocabulary of everyday life. 
Finally, we tried to blend the three ingredients, subject matter, vocabulary, 
and grammar, into a wholesome, tasty morsel, more soberly called a lesson. 
Dialogue was freely used, not only for variation of approach, but also 
because lessons in dialogue form lend themselves easily to dramatization 
and further development. In the middle of the quarter we started to build 
a little story around an Italian nurse and an American sergeant of Italian 
descent. 

In teaching with a text drawn up in this way the student first receives 
the language through the ear and then reproduces it by speaking and 
writing. Grammar is treated functionally. This means that the student 
uses new grammatical material without realizing that it is “grammar.” If 
it is true that grammar is nothing but a means to the end of learning to 
speak, read, and write the foreign language, the student “gets” his new 
grammar by understanding each new lesson so thoroughly that he can 
reproduce in speaking and writing not only the new subject matter but also 
topically related material. 

This is the way our guiding principle worked out in practice. On the 
very first day the students go to the blackboard. A map of Italy is displayed 
in the classroom. The teacher points to the map and says: Questa é una carta 
geografica. He repeats this sentence several times and then the class pro- 
nounces the sentence after him. The next step is to have the students write 
this sentence on the board. The teacher picks one student and corrects his 
spelling. The other students are required to check with the student whose 
sentence was corrected. After that each student is held responsible for the 
complete accuracy of his sentence. A quick spot check with the rest of the 
class on the part of the teacher helps to emphasize the importance of ac- 
curacy in endings and spellings. In this fashion the lesson is taken up 
sentence by sentence for 25-35 minutes. It is important that the sentences 
be dictated with normal speed and clear enunciation. After the dictation 
period the class is seated and reads the sentences just dictated and finishes 
the portion of the lesson which had not been dictated. The reading during 
this part of the session is mostly individual reading for correction of in- 
dividual pronunciation mistakes. The last five minutes can be profitably 
spent with questions on factual matter of the lesson. 

Since the first lessons are based a good deal upon cognates and on facts 
of more or less common knowledge and the rest of the words are self- 
explanatory by their syntactical position, it is not necessary to resort to 
English. Thus a habit of thinking in the foreign language which actually 
carries the student with ease into the more difficult lessons is formed from 
the very first day. He is trained to understand as much as possible without 
translating. Asking for the meaning of a word or phrase or looking it up in 
the vocabulary is something which he does only when all other ways of 
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understanding the meaning have failed. Thus the learning conditions 
approximate as nearly as possible the situation in a foreign linguistic en- 
vironment. There too, a learner does not clearly understand all words the 
first time. He hangs on to key words and makes out the rest by inference 
from the situation in which the conversation takes place. (Don’t forget that 
“situation”’ includes lip movements and gestures.) 

On the second day the student, as soon as he comes in the classroom, goes 
to the blackboard to write a composition which consists of a summary of 
the lesson studied the day before. The teacher goes around and corrects 
as many compositions as he can. If he finds the same mistake or type of 
mistakes in several he calls the attention of the whole group to those errors. 
After ten minutes of correction the dictation procedure starts again. Since 
ASTP language instruction was intensive with two recitations in a row we 
used the dictation period of the first hour to review the lesson of the day 
before, dictating some of the more difficult sentences literally and in- 
troducing new but related topics, using the lesson’s vocabulary with a few 
new words added. Such new words: were sometimes taken from the next 
lesson or they were words belonging to the same realm of ideas as the 
lesson itself but not given there. 

Whenever possible, adaptation to our own American environment was 
striven for. Thus, for instance, in the lesson we would have an Italian 
young man meet a girl who in the course of the conversation tells him that 
her brother has been drafted and gives him her brother’s address. In the 
dictation we would put that little scene into an American setting with 
Italo-Americans talking. These are slight changes, to be sure, but just 
enough to keep the beginner on his toes. 

The rest of the first period was given to conversation. For a while the 
teacher asked the questions, but as soon as the students were sufficiently 
familiar with the method, they were called upon to conduct the question 
period themselves. They did that at first from their seats. Later a student 
was put in charge of the question period. He had to take the teacher’s 
place and was made responsible for the correction of his classmates’ mis- 
takes. The class was then, of course, particularly alert to see whether the 
student in charge would not overlook some errors. 

In the second hour the same procedure as described above was followed 
in introducing the new lesson. Later on, however, we shortened somewhat 
the dictation period of the second hour, replacing it with sight reading by 
the students, reading by the instructor of the whole lesson and asking check 
questions on the main points, or other variations. Translation as approach 
to the content of the new lesson was rigidly excluded. This, then, is the 
basic procedure which we followed: 

ist day; lesson I. 
2nd day; first hour: review of lesson I. 
2nd day; second hour: introduction of lesson II. 
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3rd day; first hour: review of lesson II. 
3rd day; second hour: lesson III. 
and so forth. 

For the first six weeks, six two-hour sessions were devoted to basic 
linguistic drill; from then on to the end of the course this number was 
reduced to five. Saturday morning and the afternoon sessions were given to 
lectures and discussion, scenes, skits, conversation groups, group singing 
and the like. These activities will be described later. 

It goes without saying that to prevent routine, this standard pattern 
was adopted with reasonable variation such as dictating about current 
events and discussing them and the like. Yet it should be kept in mind that 
the presence of a standard procedure gives confidence to the student, inas- 
much as he feels—if only subconsciously—that the teacher is following a 
way that has been tested as leading to the goal, which is after all the 
etymology of the word “method.” 

The assignment for home study consisted usually of two parts: of 
answering Italian questions in Italian and of fill-in exercises, the latter 
mostly stressing the grammatical topics of the lesson or, in the more ad- 
vanced lessons, vocabulary and subject matter. In all cases they could find 
the correct forms in the reading lesson. Furthermore, the students were 
asked to be able the next day to go to the blackboard as soon as they came 
in and to write a composition either on the topic of the lesson studied at 
home or on a related subject using the vocabulary just assimilated, i.e., for 
instance writing about the geography of France or the United States instead 
of Italy. Many of the class soon grew tired of sticking to the text and wrote 
stories about their experiences in town or in the barracks or about their 
fellow students. This spontaneous urge for adaptation of book knowledge to 
life, this ever present imagination which soon led to the production of 
skits is—it may be said in passing—the main difference between an ASTP 
class and an ordinary freshman class of the garden variety. 

One more word about grammar. When the class became “grammar- 
conscious” and asked questions about rules, we gave them what they 
wanted, but only then. We carefully avoided treating every point in gram- 
mar systematically for the sake of ‘“‘covering’” the grammar. We were 
guided by the questions which the students asked and by the errors we 
observed. For example, the rules about use of the articles Jo and l’ (masc. 
and fem.) in singular and plural needed explanation. In the case of il 
and /a they found out by practice that the one is masculine and the other 
feminine. Drill exercises had their limitations. Once in a while, in our 
grammar-ridden teachers’ conscience, we made up some special exercises 
about such difficulties as the articles /’, lo, quello and quel and similar delicate 
points of elementary grammar. There were few mistakes in those exercises, 
since the student’s attention was concentrated on a definite grammatical 
difficulty. Yet, when it came to composition and conversational practice 
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those mistakes had a hibit of creeping in again and again despite the drill, 
at least with the student of average ability. He was too eager to put his 
thought across in the foreign language to be able to watch too many gram- 
matical details at one time. 

This experience would seem to prove that the teacher should not expect 
too much from drill exercises. If a difficulty is of frequent occurrence in 
practical usage it will be overcome by its very frequency. If it does not 
occur frequently it is sufficient that the student have a “‘passive’”’ knowledge 
of the particular problem involved. We have made a distinction between 
active and passive vocabulary. Why not do the same thing in the teaching 
of grammar? This goes especially for the irregular verbs. An active knowl- 
edge of the most important forms of the most important verbs is essential, 
but it is a waste of time to drill all the passati remoti and all the subjunctives 
of all the verbs. A passive recognition knowledge suffices in many cases. 
We concentrated on the passato remoto of such verbs as dire, venire, prendere, 
vedere, etc., on contrary-to-fact conditions and on the most important con- 
junctions requiring the subjunctive. Even so, we told the students that, 
although the use of the passato remoto is strictly observed in writing, he can 
“get by” with the present perfect, which is widely used for the passato 
remoto everywhere in Italy. 

In the third quarter we thought it proper to review grammar as a whole 
with a good reference grammar. After some time we polled the students. 
Their reactions were not too favorable. Most of them granted that it im- 
proved their writing, but many of them complained it slowed down their 
fluency. All in all, we tried to achieve the highest degree of fluency possible 
with the highest degree of accuracy possible. In general there was no glaring 
discrepancy between the fluency and the accuracy of the individual student. 
If he was fluent, he was fairly accurate, too, and if he was less fluent he was 
also less accurate. 

It can be said that the reactions of the students to this method were most 
gratifying. Many confessed that they had studied this or that foreign 
language for years in high school and college with the conventional gram- 
mar method, but were never able to speak it. It was interesting to observe 
the attitude of some trainees who had had considerable linguistic training 
in Germany. They were critical at first, thinking we would place too little 
emphasis on grammar. Before long their objections had melted away. 

This method tries to exploit the psychological fact that acquisition of a 
new skill means enrichment of our personality and contributes to greater 
self-confidence. Daily linguistic practice proves to the student that he is in 
the process of acquiring such a new skill with tangible results, namely, the 
ability to speak Italian. And “pride in linguistic ability is almost instinc- 
tive,”’ as Professor Luquiens said.' 


1 Quoted by Jorge A. Buendia, ‘Methods of Teaching Spanish at Yale University,” 
Hispania XXVII (1944), p. 180. 
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In the second and third quarter, reading material was the basis of in- 
struction. The guiding principle in selecting it was that the readings chosen 
should introduce the student to two things: the customs of the people and 
the political ideology of the Italians from the Risorgimento to Fascism. 
The readings should also be of literary value, if possible. Linguistic difficulty 
had to be taken into account for the first few selections. After the middle 
of the second quarter the students were able to tackle any modern Italian 
writer, with varying speeds of course, according to the student’s ability and 
to the difficulty of the text. Among the texts edited for use in American 
schools we found a goodly number which satisfied these conditions. Italian 
Short Stories, ed. Wilkins and Altrocchi, proved to be the most satisfactory 
from our particular point of view, as each short story takes place in a 
different section of the country and deals with a different stratum of 
society. Moreover, all writers represented have their assured place in 
Italian literary history. Pirandello’s Cosi é se vi pare was selected for its 
lively description of life and manners in a capoluogo di provincia and for 
the modern, conversational Italian spoken by its middle class characters. 
Nevertheless the central problem of the play stirred up the most animated 
discussions among the students, in Italian of course. Jl Piccolo Santo by 
Riccardo Bracco, met with the universal approval of the students as a 
drama and as a source of modern Italian language and phraseology. 
Farina’s Fra le Corde d’un Contrabasso was well received for its story and 
for its description of the mountain region around Lecco. As a by-product, 
it provided also the opportunity for a lesson in literary standards, inasmuch 
as some of the students, deceived by the apparent pleasingness of story 
and style, felt it was “better” than Bracco and Pirandello. Goldoni’s 
La Locandiera, ed. Fucilla and Hocking, which was chosen as first reading 
of an original Italian text because of the excellent exercises it contains, was 
duly appreciated but objected to as too remote for our particular purpose. 
Pellico’s Le Mie Prigioni presented a historical figure which every Italian 
schoolboy knows and made the student familiar with the religious element 
in the Italian make-up and with the quality of bonta’ which is so prominent 
in the Italian scale of moral values. Pellico’s mental attitude was really 
understood by the students, when many months later, after they had come 
in close contact with Italians in Prisoner of War camps, they found that 
Le Mie Prigioni helped them to understand the Italians, and their own life 
among the Italians in turn contributed to a true appreciation of Le Mie 
Prigioni. Van Horne’s I] Risorgimento gave us specimens of Italian oratory. 
The students discovered easily the political realist in Cavour with whom 
they were familiar through their work in Italian history, but the allegoric 
pictures of Carducci’s Garibaldi speech had less appeal to them. Capocelli’s 
L’Italia nel Passato e nel Presente was also used to make the trainees 


familiar with the heroes of the Risorgimento such as I Fratelli Bandera and ° 
others. 
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Since we thought that the trainees would have still to face the Fascist 
viewpoint in one form or another, we gave them selections in mimeographed 
form from a history of Italy, written by Gioachino Volpe for Italian youth 
in foreign countries under the auspices of the Istituto degli Italiani all’ Estero. 
We were interested first in Volpe’s presentation of the Fascist Era and 
secondly in its conception of phases of the Risorgimento. The poverty of 
ideology and the continuously enthusiastic style proved to be rather boring. 
They also read La Carta del Lavoro to supplement the information received 
in the Area courses. 

Marinoni’s Vita Italiana was used at the end of the first quarter, while 
Wilkins’ and Marinoni’s L’Jtalia served for review during the last weeks of 
the whole course. 

How were these books read? They were not translated into English. 
Only rarely, if a syntactical construction was not understood and it would 
have been too difficult to explain it in Italian, we translated the passage into 
English. The texts served mostly as a basis for oral practice. Questions were 
asked on content and ideas. However, the students were also responsible 
for idiomatic phrases, particularly during the second quarter when the main 
purpose of instruction was to enrich the student’s vocabulary. Here, too, 
English was avoided. The students had to be able to use the idioms in 
sentences or to give an Italian synonym. Even more frequently than in the 
first quarter, students were placed in charge of discussing with the class the 
assigned reading both as to language and content. Besides the above men- 
tioned books which every member of the class had to read each student had 
to give several reports during the second and third quarter for which he had 
to study Italian articles and books. Some teachers are afraid that the speak- 
ing approach turns language learning into the acquisition of a purely utili- 
tarian skill detrimental to the cultural values to be taught through reading 
of good books. We cannot share this viewpoint. Our experience, like that of 
many other teachers in the ASTP, was that “‘the emphasis on speaking the 
language did not hinder, but rather helped, the reading.’* The linguistic 
and conversational exercises just described took place in the two con- 
secutive periods of the morning sessions from Monday to Friday and con- 
stituted the core of our teaching. Around it, however, numerous other 
activities were developed for which we used the afternoon periods and the 
Saturday mornings. 

Extensive use was made of the Sunday edition of the Italian language 
newspaper J/ Progresso Italo-Americano (with due warnings against such 
Americanisms as stanza e bordo, “‘room and board”). Newspaper reading 
was introduced after about a month. Military and international political 


2 A Survey on Language Classes in the Army Specialized Training Program, prepared 
for The Commission on Trends in Education of The Modern Language Association of America, 
New York, 1944, p. 18. 
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news were the easiest to start with since the content of the news items 
was usually familiar to the student and the news stories are often transla- 
tions of material given out by American press agencies. From there we 
advanced to the advertisement section, then to national news, and finally 
to the editorials and the magazine section. In exploiting the latter we started 
with the captions of pictures which always attract the student. During the 
second half of the first quarter the students had to prepare brief reports on 
any news item they chose and to deliver them facing the class. As to subject 
matter chosen, their reports covered everything from recipes of Italian 
specialties to a summary of editorials. Occasionally the paper was also used 
for sight reading. Gradually topics had to be treated in which the students 
had no basis of an Italian text, for instance, brief autobiographies or telling 
individual experiences. The highest achievements reached at the end of the 
first quarter were two brief lectures of about 15 minutes each: one on the 
origin of the Italian language and one on Pirandello. The student giving the 
report always had to answer questions at the end. The teacher kept in the 
background, literally and figuratively. He helped out only when the student 
got hopelessly stuck or his Italian was incomprehensible, which did not 
happen very often. He gave his criticism after the student had finished. 

In the second quarter, 10 minute summaries of the Area lectures de- 
livered in English the day before were given in Italian. In this the best 
students of the advanced class took the lead, but they were soon joined by 
the best students of the two beginners’ sections. Before tests in Area classes, 
we often used a part of our Language period for a review in Italian, the 
questions being asked by students. 

As the class progressed each student had to give more formal reports. 
At first the student was permitted to have only an outline of his speech. 
In the third quarter, however, the more ambitious students were en- 
couraged to write out their reports in order to improve their writing ability. 
The talks ranged in subject matter from spaghetti making to painting, 
from Pinocchio to Croce and in length from 10 minutes to a full period. In 
connection with these reports all major cities were taken up. “Italian con- 
tributions to Western Civilization” was the guiding idea for another series 
of reports. We heard talks on Titian, Galilei, Leopardi, Verdi, etc. Here the 
field is practically unlimited. Some political topics were: discussion of 
Neither Liberty nor Bread, ed. by Frances Keene, corporations, the papal 
bull “Quadragesimo Anno,” Allied Military Government (AMG) in Italy, 
based on newspaper reports, The Real Italians by Carlo Sforza, agriculture 
under Fascism. At the end of the reports the class had always to be pre- 
pared to answer questions about the content of the lecture. 


To be continued 








Place of Portuguese Studies in General 
Education* 


MARIE R. MADDEN 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, New York 


(Author’s summary.—This article urges the value of Portuguese studies in view of the con- 
tributions made by the Portuguese and Brazilians to international law and international 
relations, to colonization, to harmonizing race relations and to literature, and therefore 
recommends the inclusion of Portuguese studies in any program of general education.) 


IVEN the conditions, political, social and economic, existing today in 
the United States, general education has two functions: 

1) that of preparing the 75% of our High School population which does 
not go on to college or professional training, in a complete and integrated 
education, for the proper performing of their adult duties as civilized human 
beings and responsible citizens of the Republic; 

2) to lay the foundation stones for the super-structure of culture and 
specialized learning which the directing leadership of any society must possess 
if it is not to dissipate its energies, waste its resources and peter out even- 
tually as a decadent people. 

The key positions of citizen and leader must not be interpreted too 
narrowly or in an exclusively political sense. Each generation interprets for 
itself the social concepts of these terms. Certainly today, thoughtful ob- 
servers consider the central problem to be how to reconstruct societies, 
shaken to their roots by the vast upheavals of two world wars in one genera- 
tion and fearful of still more terrible destruction to come. 

In this crisis, not yet catastrophic, we hope, still capable of being 
resolved, the question of the areas of learning to be included in general 
education, becomes of pressing importance. In the strategic centers of 
Europe, in the Philippines and the Far East, all the social institutions, the 
family, religion, education, industry, lie prostrate. Whole peoples are 
thrown into heaped-up agglomerations. 

We Americans of the United States have a responsibility which we 
incurred when we tipped the scales for war and have assumed further in our 
armies of occupation, and by our relative immunity from the worst disasters 
of the war. We must take an important part in the leadership for recon- 
struction. It is a task for generations to work out and we must train our 
young for it. 


* Delivered at the Twelfth Annual Foreign Language Conference, November, 1945, 
conducted under the auspices of the School of Education of New York University and read the 
following day at the celebration in honor of the Sixth Anniversary of the Inauguration of the 
study of Portuguese in New York City Schools, under the chairmanship of Mr. Jose Fragos9, 
instructor in Portuguese, School of Education, New York University. 
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But how? Trial and error are too costly and time too short. We must 
include in our educational system some areas of learning from which we may 
gain the necessary knowledge and experience. I submit therefore the area 
of Portuguese studies as one of these areas. 

Several times in her history, Portugal has had a wide experience in 
reconstructing her country and people, in rebuilding ruined cultures and 
ruined peoples. Portugal and Spain are the two greatest civilizing countries 
in history, not excepting Rome. Rome, it is true, imposed most brilliantly 
a culture and a law, less successfully constructed a people, that is, outside 
of Italy. But this was the task that Portugal had to do—from the ruins of 
the Roman wars, the Teutonic invasions, the Mohammedan drives. But 
whatever the mixture of bloods or of customs, or pursuits or of manners, 
from it all rose the indestructible and original Portuguese unity, so strong 
that it resolved the Mohammedan, so energetic it essayed to repeat the 
experience, with barely more than a million people, in Africa, in Asia, in 
America. So strong that in the twentieth century when it found Portugal 
nearly a corpse, it turned to the task of reconstructing a distracted people 
in a fresh and original manner. 

Now, what is a people? It is not a mass, amorphous or monolithic; 
nor yet is it a mob, or a nation moulded in the image of its own pride, or 
a race elevated in arrogance to a supremacy. It is as the Portuguese learned 
from Augustine of Hippo, a body of men united on the object of their 
love. This love of human beings, love for their true destiny comparable to 
their true dignity, the Portuguese possess in abundance. Today Brazil 
exists to prove its feasibility. For although perhaps Brazil of all colonial 
peoples was closest to the mother country, and might even have become the 
mother country at one critical period, and despite the fact of Brazil’s huge 
size, astounding contrasts and peoples so diverse in historical origins and 
cultures as Africa, Europe, Asia, not to mention the aborigines, Brazil has 
its own personality, its own dignity, its own entity, indefinably Portuguese, 
indubitably Brazilian. 

How did the Portuguese do it? First, by their love. They do not hate 
people. They view all with human tolerance in the light of Divine mercy. 
They pierce beneath the surface of color, or custom or language to the basic 
human unities and build on them. 

Second, by their intelligence. And let us not underestimate this intelli- 
gence, so manifest in the Portuguese peasant who from the sixteenth cen- 
tury has been the continuous basic element in the development of the new 
culture of Brazil, this peasant whom Mr. Aubrey F. G. Bell, a competent 
observer, considers with the rest of the population of Portugal to be the 
most civilized and intelligent people in Europe. All classes share in this 
intelligence, keen and practical. It is reflected in the language, the literature, 
the law, international and civil, commercial and maritime; in the social 
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institutions, which these people developed during that critical period when 
America and Asia were being linked with Europe, that critical period when 
for the first time the principles of international law were framed to challenge 
the ambitions of high politics and secret diplomacy. Many Americans know 
of Grotius, but how few know how he was challenged by the Portuguese 
Serafin de Freitas in his great work “De Iusto Imperio Lusitanorum 
Asiatico”’ in which problems were outlined which we now see coming to a 
climax in the affairs of the Dutch East Indies. And with all the current talk 
about backward peoples and what to do with them, there are fewer still who 
have any real grasp of the principles which actuated the great Portuguese, 
Manuel de Nobrega in his colonization and civilizing plans, somewhat better 
known in the Paraguay Reductions, and which are still fruitful to inspire. 
Perhaps it is because of this ignorance that today it is reparations, and 
hoards of gold and jewels, and cries for force to crush a rising revenge that 
fills our headlines instead of how to win a people to civilization. 

In the Portuguese colonial organization, in the careers and accomplish- 
ments of their great Kings, Diniz, Joao I, Joio II, Manoel I, Joao III, of 
men such as Nuno Alvares Pereira (the Holy Constable), of Prince Henry 
the Navigator, who understood Europe and her problems as few have since, 
of Mem da Sa, Thome de Sousa, Anchieta and Nobrega, Alfonso de Albu- 
querque, Joao de Castro, Vasco da Gama. Today in Africa and above all in 
Brazil we see their fruits while we lament their losses in the Far East where 
Spain and Portugal so nearly met to close the circle of Christian civilization. 

This spirit of Portuguese genius is reflected all through Brazilian history 
and I have time but to recall to you a few highlights in Brazilian conceptions 
of international relations. Helio Lébo in 1824 proposed hemispheric 
solidarity based on a community of interests, and not on a balance of 
power. Carvalho e Melo early proposed an alliance with the United States 
based on mutual interests and urged the regional arrangement so praised 
today as recently as the speech last week of Mr. Secretary Byrnes. 

At the Hague Conference of 1899, Jose Higino proposed the codification 
of American international law which was later begun in the III Inter- 
American Conference at Rio de Janeiro in 1906 and it was Rio Branco who 
revived again the idea of the collective defense of America and went even 
further to offer the same guarantees to Europe, extending cooperation 
in “love, order and progress.” It was another Brazilian, Nabuco, who also 
proposed as basis of world relations this ove and order and progress. 

Much more could be said of Brazilian social developments—how the 
Brazilians resolved their slavery problem for instance without a bloody 
civil war like ours and its horrible aftermath when the freed slaves were 
given citizenship but still denied basic rights of human beings. We might 
speak of the ease of their social relationships, their success in unifying their 
people without recourse to physical force, their plans for housing, and many 
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others. We might go into modern Portugal with its unique institution of the 
Peoples’ Houses, but time presses. 

I may just conclude with the reminder that no human effort meets with 
100% success, sometimes through the mysterious weakness of human 
nature which falters after great exertions and often loses faith; sometimes, 
and more often, because of outside interference and alien ideas. Portugal 
too has been blown by these strange winds and has dallied with all the 
twentieth century ideologies,—revolutionary syndicalism, liberalism, com- 
munism, but finding them wanting has returned to her origins. Brazil also 
has harkened to alien voices. We must not forget that from our own people 
has often gone to her, not always the strong and vigorous flowers of our 
own original traditions, but more often and recently the sad weeds of our 
materialism and anti-intellectualism which are not truly American but 
which have a siren power to deceive our guest students, even, and I almost 
hesitate to name him, so persuasively has he written of the true Brazil and 
Portugal, but the weeds are there in Gilberto Freyre. We make amends 
when we learn to know these Portuguese, mother and sons, in their true 
genius, in their true history and in their rich and fecund life. 


“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 
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ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
OF THE CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


The new constitution and bylaws below, approved by the Executive Council, on Dec. 28, 
1945, are hereby submitted to the membership as an amendment to the existing constitution 
for action at the next annual meeting. 


CONSTITUTION 
I. NAME 


This organization shall be called the Central States Modern Language Association (here- 
inafter mentioned as the Association), formerly the Association of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Central West and South. 


II. Purpose 


The purpose of the Association shall be the advancement of the study and _ teaching of the 
modern foreign languages in schools and colleges within its area. 


III. MEMBERS 


The members of the Association may be the persons (not libraries or schools), subscribing 
to the Modern Language Journal, who reside in the jurisdiction of the Association. 


IV. OFFICERS 


a. The officers of the Association shall be a President and two Vice-Presidents—each 
elected for a term of two years—, a Secretary-Treasurer and three Delegates—each elected for 
a term of four years—, and two Alternate Delegates—each elected for a term of two years. 

b. The Secretary-Treasurer and the three Delegates elected for 4-year terms shall repre- 
sent the Association as Delegates to the Executive Committee of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers; the two Alternate Delegates elected for 2-year terms shall serve 
as Alternate Delegates to this Executive Committee. 


V. Executive CounciL 


a. There shall be an Executive Council of nine members, of which the President shall be 
chairman, consisting of the above four officers and the five Delegates and Alternate Delegates. 

b. The Executive Council shall govern the Association; and its actions are subject to 
review by the members at the annual meeting. 

c. The three living most recent Past Presidents shall constitute the Nominating Commit- 
tee; the President shall designate one of its members to be chairman each time the committee 
is called upon to function. 


VI. Fiscat YEAR 


The fiscal year and the terms of all officers shall begin on September 1. The Secretary- 
Treasurer shall provide funds for supplies and necessary expenses of correspondence and 
management of the annual meeting. 
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VII. ANNUAL MEETING 


The Association shall meet annually at a time and place chosen by the Executive Council. 
The Executive Council shall meet prior to the business session of the annual meeting. These 
meetings may be altered or canceled for emergency reasons by vote of the Executive Council. 


VIII. AMENDMENTS 


The Constitution may be amended on petition by any member of the Executive Council, 
by any affiliated local or state association, or by any ten members. When approved by a major- 
ity of the Executive Council, the amendment shall be submitted to the membership either by 
publication in the Modern Language Journal or in the program of the annual meeting or by 
special mailing, as the Executive Council may direct. An amendment which has been dis- 
approved by the Executive Council may be submitted to the membership by a majority vote 
of the members in attendance at an annual meeting. It shall stand approved if not disapproved 
by a majority of the votes cast at the next annual meeting after submission to the members as 
provided above, the members voting as provided in the bylaws. 


BYLAWS 


1. MEMBERSHIP. Members shall pay a fee of $2.50 per year, of which $2.00 will be sent 
for subscription to the Modern Language Journal. 

2. AFFILIATIONS. In states or cities within the jurisdiction of the Association there may 
be organized local or subsidiary associations. A charter of affiliation may be issued by the 
Secretary-Treasurer and countersigned by the President upon petition by a group of 15 or 
more members. Petitions shall be submitted to the Executive Council for approval. 

After affiliation with the Association an organization will forward as directed by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer $2.25 per member, retaining 25¢ of each fee. Any organization may require an 
additional local fee beyond the basic rate of $2.50. 

At the time that this instrument goes into effect there are affiliated with the Association 
eight state associations (Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Tennessee and 
Wisconsin) and one city club (Chicago). Eight other states are considered to be within the 
regional jurisdiction of the Association (Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota and West Virginia). 

3. NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 

a. When the term of office of any officer expires, the Nominating Committee, operating 
under its own rules, probably by correspondence, shall present names for the various offices,— 
at least two candidates for each office on which a unanimous choice has not been reached. The 
Nominating Committee shall strive to select candidates with due regard to geographical dis- 
tribution of members and proper alternation between high school and college and among the 
various language specializations. 

b. In case of the death or incapacitation of the President, the first Vice-President shall 
succeed to the office of President until the next election. 

c. Other vacancies occurring between elections shall be filled by the Executive Council. 

4. BALLOTS AND ELECTIONS ; 

a. A ballot shall be prepared, listing alphabetically the candidates under the appropriate 
offices, and sent to each member with the program of the annual meeting timed to reach every- 
one at least two weeks before the meeting. Provision shall be made for “‘write-in’’ candidates 
for each office. If no meeting is to be held, the ballot shall be mailed about the date usually set 
for meeting. 

b. Voting shall be limited to members in good standing (association dues paid up) at the 
date of balloting. 

5. DuTIEs OF OFFICERS 

a. The officers of the Association shall perform the duties usually connected with their re- 
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spective offices. The Secretary-Treasurer shall manage the collection of subscription payments 
and membership dues, circularize prospective new members, send out notices of meetings, 
and perform other duties as directed by the Executive Council. 

b. The President and Vice-Presidents, and anyone else invited by the President, shall serve 
as Program Committee to prepare the program of the annual meeting. Officers of sectional 
groups will report their programs to this Committee, which will furnish copy to the Secretary- 
Treasurer at least four weeks before the announced date of the meeting. 

6. Frnances. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep account of Association funds and render 
an annual report in a form to be audited. He shall pay the expenses necessary to his office and 
to the management of the annual meetings. As directed by the Executive Council, he shall 
make any other necessary disbursements. 

7. NATIONAL FEDERATION. The Delegates to the Executive Committee of the National 
Federation shall represent the Association under the rules of the National Federation. They 
shall assume office as Delegate as provided in the Bylaws of the Executive Committee of the 
National Federation. 

In order to provide continuity of representation, the term of one delegate shall run con- 
currently with that of the Secretary-Treasurer, who serves ex-officio as one delegate; the terms 
of the other two delegates shall begin at the mid-point of the term of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

In order to implement the above provision, at the election following the time this bylaw 
goes into effect, the Nominating Committee will name two delegates for a short term to expire 
at the mid-point of the term of the Secretary-Treasurer. At the expiration of this short term 
two delegates will be elected for the usual 4-year term. 

In case a Delegate cannot attend the annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Federation, he shall so notify the Secretary-Treasurer, who will inform the proper 
alternate. If no alternate can attend, the President shall be empowered to appoint a temporary 
substitute to attend the session in question. 

8. ANNUAL MEETINGS. Unless the Executive Council should vote to the contrary, the 
annual meetings shall alternate between a single central meeting and two separate meetings 
as follows: in the years when no elections are being held, two meetings at least one week apart 
shall be organized: one in the eastern or northern part of the region, one in the western or south- 
ern part. The President shall designate a Vice-President to preside at any meeting he cannot 
attend; he will indicate at which session the Executive Council is to convene. 

9. ANNUAL Business SESSION—VOTING. 

a. At the annual meeting a business session shall be convened for the review of legislation 
or acts of the Executive Council and for the transaction of other business which may be 
properly presented. In case no meeting is held any business of the session may be handled by a 
mail ballot of the membership in which action will be determined by a majority of the votes 
returned one month after they have been issued. 

b. Voting shall be general, each member present in good standing voting as an individual; 
a majority of the votes determines action. 

c. Assocjation sectional programs may be arranged in cooperation with the local chapter 
of any language association concerned. In case a vacancy occurs between sessions in an office 
of a sectional] program committee, the President shall be empowered to appoint a substitute. 

During its session each section shall elect a chairman and a secretary for the ensuing year 
and shall report the names to the Secretary-Treasurer with the minutes of the session. The 
sectional officers shall prepare their program and report it as directed by the Program Com- 
mittee. 

New sections may be authorized by the Executive Council on petition of ten or more 
members. 

10. AMENDMENTS. The Bylaws may be amended at any time by the Executive Council, 
subject to confirmation by the members at the next annual meeting. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


APPROVED IN TOTO: Dec. 28, 1945 


Elton Hocking Stephen L. Pitcher Julio del Toro 
James B. Tharp Edwin H. Zeydel 


STUDY OF SCIENTIFIC RUSSIAN IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


The importance for American scientists of closely following the published Russian re- 
searches in their fields is gaining general recognition in this country. In this connection the 
American Association of Teachers of Slavonic and East European Languages appointed about 
a year ago a Committee on Teaching Scientific Russian, and held, at its national meeting in 
Chicago, December 27-29, 1945, a session devoted to this problem. 

A preliminary inquiry was conducted among universities where scientific Russian was 
known to be taught. It must be emphasized that practically everywhere in the eighty-one 
American institutions of higher learning where Russian was taught in the school year 1944- 
1945 (A. P. Coleman, The American Slavic and East European Review IV, No. 8-9, 185-208, 
1945) scientists or students of science were enrolled in Russian classes. Furthermore, a number 
of industrial organizations in this country now have classes in Russian organized for their 
technical employees. The figures given below must, therefore, be considered as considerably 
smaller than the actual numbers; they are based on replies from twenty-five universities. The 
principal objective of publishing this note consists in calling to the attention of American 
scientists, language teachers, and all interested individuals the need of introducing Russian 
for scientists wherever scientific and engineering training is given. 

Of the institutions covered by this inquiry, twenty-one now accept or recommend Russian 
in partial fulfillment of the language requirements for graduate degrees in science. In other 
universities, acceptance, although not decided upon, is probable. About four hundred students 
were studying scientific Russian in the 1944-1945 school year in these universities. The figures 
for the current year are too incomplete for use. Chemists studied Russian in larger numbers 
than did other scientists; biologists, including physicians and medical students, came next 
and were followed by physicists, including radio engineers. 

Organization of special courses of Russian for scientists, apart from courses in general 
Russian, wider acceptance by American universities of Russian for graduate degrees in science 
and procurement of Russian technical books and magazines are urged by this committee. 

J. G. Torin 


Committee on Teaching Scientific Russian, 
American Association of Teachers of Slavonic 
and East European Languages (AATSEEL) 
University College, Northwestern University, and 
Universal Oil Products Company, Chicago 


EDUCATION IMPLICATIONS OF THE WAR 

Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, directing this study*for the American Council on Education, flew 
to Italy late in November and is visiting throughout Europe the Army’s University Centers, 
Unit Schools and other educational services the Army has set up for men overseas. The stepped- 
up discharge program of the Armed Forces is likely to close many education facilities estab- 
lished for men and women in the Army and Navy, so Dr. Grace and his staff have found it 
necessary to accelerate their inspection trips to various parts of the world. 

In seeking out the values, considered permanent for education, that have become apparent 
in the wartime experience of the Armed Forces, Dr. Grace, who is on leave from the state 
education commissionership in Connecticut, has as assistant directors two men who were war- 
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time officers. Dr. Henry C. Herge was a V12 commanding officer and Dr. M. M. Chambers 
was in the Army Air Forces. Others participating in the study are: Dr. Dorothy Schafiter, 
who is evaluating the training programs of the women’s service branches. She is a former 
member of the Vassar faculty and served as president of Connecticut College. Dr. Robert J. 
Matthew, former Army captain and member of the faculty at the City College of New York, is 
dealing with language instruction. Dr. E. C. Elliott, retired president of Purdue University, is 
dealing with civilian training programs within the Armed Forces. A Navy lieutenant-com- 
mander, Dr. John R. Miles, formerly of Ohio State, is studying the evaluations of their own 
instruction made by the Army and Navy. Research director is Mrs. Marion H. Young. Among 
the important branches of the study, through which Dr. Grace hopes to bring much of value 
to American education, are rehabilitation, illiteracy, adult education, instructor training, 
personnel selection, audio-visual and other training aids. 
U.S. Education News, Hartford, Conn. 
Vol. 1, No. 10, December, 1945 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF 
THE CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South will meet 
on April 19-20, 1946 at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. There will be a Friday evening dinner, 
a Saturday morning general session, luncheon and afternoon sectional meetings in French, 
Spanish, German and Italian. Persons interested in presenting papers may communicate with 
Professor Elton Hocking, Northwestern University, or Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


James B. THARP 
Secretary-Treasurer 











Announcements 





YOUR RED CROSS MUST CARRY ON 


Your Red Cross must carry on in peace as in war, because... 

Servicemen and women still in uniform—those overseas with the armies of occupation, 
those yet to be discharged—continue to need Red Cross clubs, snack bars, and recreation 
centers, and the friendly assistance of understanding Red Cross workers. 

Veterans and their dependents look to the Red Cross for assistance in solving problems 
that often slow adjustment to civilian life. 

Hospitalized servicemen and veterans need help to face the tedious hours of convalescence. 

Disaster victims, the homeless of war-ravaged lands, and others in distress, need Red 
Cross help. 

A sailor, convalescing from burns that seared his legs and arms as he leaped from his 
shattered, flame-licked ship, summed up the Red Cross appeal. 

“The Red Cross has never let us down,” he said. ‘‘In the hospital they said it was plasma 
that kept me alive. It was a Red Cross woman who wrote the folks about it and told them not 
to worry. It was a Red Cross worker who helped my wife when the allotments didn’t arrive on 
time after I was reported missing. It was a Red Cross girl who brought me those magazines 
over there. . . . So don’t let the Red Cross down.” 


Give now to the 1946 Red Cross Fund Campaign 


FOOD AND CLOTHING FOR FRENCH CHILDREN 


(Colis de amitié américaine aux enfants de France) 
Sponsored by The American Relief for France 


There is an urgent, an immediate need for food and clothing to help the young people of 
France, so that they may face the next—the seventh—winter of hardship. 

If our plan meets with your approval, will you ask us for lists of children, and you will 
choose a name, an age, a school, a city, among so many destitutes. Keep those lists. Show them 
to your friends. 

When your choice is made, will you kindly let us know the names and addresses of the 
children you or your friends have “adopted,” in order that no child may be overlooked; also 
the name and address of the donor. We should like to know approximately how long you would 
like to care for a given child. You will of course understand that no obligation is incurred there- 
by. 

Later on we plan to send you a form upon which you will need only to enter the dates of 
your shipments, and then forward this information at the end of each month in order that we 
may keep our records up to date. 

For list of names or further information write to: 

Madame JEAN R. CHALON 
2480—16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. Apt. 821 


Miss HELENE M. Crooks 
2601—16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. Apt. 743 
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Note: Since June 1, packages of 11 pounds maximum may be sent to France at the postal 
rate of $0.14 per pound (boxes 42 inches, length and girth combined). Total value of the parcel 
may not exceed $25.00. Limited to 1 parcel a week from I sender to 1 addressee. Clothing and 
footwear, even worn, are in great demand. Soap and food items may not exceed $1.00 for each 
category. Certain commercial firms specialize in standard packages of 11 pounds averaging 
$7 to $8, and of 22 pounds and 44 pounds sent in two to four shipments. Ask for their lists of 
“Standard Parcels to France,’’ some of which are well selected and seem to give good value. 
It seems advisable to change the type of parcel from time to time, so that the child who re 
ceives the gift may have a more varied diet. 


LEADERS LETTER 
DEAR FELLOW WoRKER: 

The National Education Association is now distributing to the state education associa- 
tions a new documentary film of the place and importance of the teacher in American life, 
entitled Assignment: Tomorrow. This film of 26 minutes is followed immediately by a trailer 
film of 7 minutes which describes the relationship of the local, state, and national professional 
organizations and presents the program of the NEA. 

Every teacher in America should see this film; it will do much to build pride in the teaching 
profession. ‘ 

Every high school student should see this film as part of his preparation for selecting a 
career; it will encourage capable young people to consider teaching as a career. 

Every student in teacher education institutions should see it; it will inspire these teachers 
of tomorrow with a new zeal in the profession for which they are preparing. 

Every layman interested in the education of American youth should see this picture; it 
will impress him with the significance of education in our nation’s life. 

Booking requests should go to your state education association. Almost all the state 
associations are making arrangements to distribute the film or arranging with booking agencies 
in the state to handle distribution. Any state association which does not make such arrange- 
ments will forward requests to the NEA or to an authorized booking agency in your state. 

Production of this film was authorized by the NEA Executive Committee in April 1945. 
It has been prepared as one of our tools to help leaders of the profession in carrying forward the 
five-year program of Unification, Expansion, and Development. This film tells the story of 
what our united professional organizations are doing for youth, teachers, and for education in 
the United States. 

Most cordially yours, 
F. L. SCHLAGLE 
President 
Witrarp E. GIvENS 
Executive Secretary 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
2 West 45 Street New York 19, N. Y. 


Fellowships for Graduate Studies for the Academic Year 1946-47 
Germanistic Society of America, Inc. 
For study in the United States 
Ferdinand W. Lafrentz Fellowship of $500, for graduate studies in the German language 
and literature at an American university. 
For study in Switzerland at the universities of Basel, Bern or Ziirich 
Germanistic Society Fellowship of $750, preferably for studies in the field of Germanics. 
Offered for two decades, this fellowship is now available for study in Switzerland. 
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Candidates for either fellowship must be unmarried at time of application and during 
tenure of the fellowship; those who already hold the Ph.D. degree or who have completed 
course work for that degree are not eligible; seniors who are completing a major in German will 
be considered. The institution selected by the appointee is subject to approval by the com- 
mittee. Applicants must also meet the eligibility requirements listed below. 


Swiss American Student Exchange 
For study in Switzerland 


It is expected that a limited number of stipends of 1000 to 3000 Swiss francs each, and 
tuition remission will be made available by the Swiss Committee for study at the universities 
of Basel, Bern, Geneva, Ziirich; the Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales, 
Geneva; the Handelshochschule, St. Gallen and the Eidgenésissche Technische Hochschule, 
Ziirich. These are offered in language and literature, natural sciences, engineering, medical 
research, and the social sciences. For Geneva the Albert Gallatin course for graduate study 
beyond the master’s degree, preferably in international relations, history, political science or 
economics, has been available; also the stipend of the Medical Faculty of the University of 
Geneva for post-graduate study beyond the M.D. degree. Tuition grants for the nominal 
tuition charges, except for unremittable fees, have been offered by the universities of Fribourgh, 
Lausanne, Neuchatel. Three thousand Swiss francs is the current estimate for minimum 
maintenance costs for the academic year, which extends from October to July. 

Established in 1927 in appreciation of the grants given by American colleges and uni- 
versities for Swiss students, the majority of the appointments are on an reciprocal basis. 
Applicants should indicate whether their institution will provide a similar opportunity for a 
graduate student from Switzerland. Appointments are subject to confirmation by the com- 
mittee in Switzerland. 


Eligibility requirements for all awards 


Application is open to men and women under thirty-five years of age. Candidates must 
present proof of: 1. American citizenship; 2. good moral character, personality, adaptability 
and intellectual ability; 3. graduation from an American college or university of recognizec 
standing (or meet this requirement by the summer of 1946); 4. ability to do independent study 
and research; 5. (for study in Switzerlana), adequate reading, writing and speaking knowledge 
of German or French. 

The fellowships are administered by the Institute of International Education. Application 
forms will be sent on receipt of ten cents; candidates should state for which fellowship they 
desire to apply. Application on the required forms with complete credentials must reach the 
Institute by March 15, 1946. 














° Personalia ° 





Editors’ Note: The editors of the Modern Language Journal feel that it is important that 
our readers and the members of our Federation be brought together by an interchange of 
personal items concerning our fellow-workers. Professor William Marion Miller of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, has kindly consented to take charge of this column on Personalia 
and to gather news concerning our colleagues in the high schools, colleges and universities. 
The Modern Language Journal is most fortunate in having secured the good offices and services 
of Professor Mil’sr who enjoys not only a wide professional acquaintanceship throughout the 
country but also a wide circle of personal contacts with the officers and members of the various 
language associations. We wish him luck in this new venture and we earnestly appeal to you 
all to collaborate with him and send him all possible information that will enrich this column. 


ATTENTION! ALL MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Desiring to be of as great a service as possible and to keep its readers 
informed of their colleagues in the field of modern language teaching, the 
Modern Language Journal has decided to devote a column in each issue to 
items concerning teachers in high schools, colleges and universities through- 
out the United States and Canada. In it will appear brief statements of 
changes in staff, promotions, leaves of absence, retirements, losses by death, 
and other items of interest. 

Such a column is possible only through the wholehearted and widespread 
co-operation of language teachers everywhere. Items of this nature can ap- 
pear in print only if they reach those responsible for publishing them. We 
are all too well aware of the natural reluctance of teachers to send in such 
bits of news, but we also know that all of us like to hear about friends of 
other days of whom we may have lost sight and to learn what our colleagues 
are doing in our field. Won’t all of you please drop us a line giving us the 
information we want to publish and others want to know about you, your 
department, and its staff? We hope you will, for the success of the column 
is largely dependent on your help and co-operation. 

We plan to contact by mail all the major high schools, colleges, and 
universities in the country, but please do not wait until you receive our 
card before sending in the information you have for us. 

Wa. Marion MILLER 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


OBITUARY 


Edwin Carl Roedder, head of the German Department at the College of the City of New 
York until his retirement in 1943, died on October 21, 1945 in New York. 

Prof. Roedder was born on April 8, 1873, in a village in the heart of the Black Forest He 
received his early education in various small communities of the Grand Duchy of Baden. He 
entered the University of Heidelberg in 1891. A year later he emigrated to America and con- 
tinued his studies at the University of Michigan. There he obtained his doctorate and there he 
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began his teaching career. At the turn of the century he received a call to Wisconsin and for 
almost three decades he was associated with this mid-Western academic center. In 1929 he 
came to City College. 

Prof. Roedder was linguist, folk-lorist and literary historian. As linguist, he made notable 
contributions to the study of the dialects of Southwestern Germany. As folk-lorist, he subjected 
to analysis the legends, superstitions and folkways of the peasants of the Black Forest. As 
literary historian, he championed the cause of Friedrich Schiller in a generation that was prone 
to neglect this poet and dramatist. 

On the occasion of Roedder’s 60th birthday in 1933, the University of Heidelberg granted 
him honorary citizenship and, on the occasion of his 70th birthday, in 1943, the University of 
Michigan bestowed on him an honorary doctorate. His colleagues paid tribute to him in a 
scholarly volume published upon his retirement; the following remarks from the opening essay 
on Roedder sum up memorable aspects of his personality: “His uniqueness lies in his un- 
modernism. In New York the rhythm of the twenty-first century surges about him, but he is 
far removed from its hysterical nervousness. The clash of ideologies is to him but a necessary 
aspect of an historical process and he views with calm detachment the conflict of social classes 
and the ebb and flow of economic cycles. He does not contradict the optimist who argues that 
we are on the verge of Utopia nor does he take from the pessimist the comforting gloom that 
we are entering a new era comparable to the Dark Ages. To all propagandists of political and 
cultural panaceas he listens with patient tolerance and to all he replies that, whatever the 
future may hold in store for man, there will nevertheless always be a need for guardians of 
eternal verities, scholars who will preserve the imperishable principles of truth, beauty, and 
goodness discovered by sages of innumerable generations, college professors who will inculcate in 
in youth intellectual honesty and respect for facts. This belief forms his justification for his 
way of life, a way filled not with the shrill dissonances and active antics of ultra-modernism 
but with the harmonious melodies and the contemplative wisdom of ancient Athens, classical 
Weimar, and idyllic Heidelberg of yesteryear.” 

Sor Lrptzin 
College of the City of New York 














° Reviews P 





Suz, EuciNer, Les Mystéres de Paris. Edited by Arthur Gibbon Bovée and 
Aurea Guinnard. Macmillan Company, 1945. 152 pages, plus vocabu- 
laries and exercises. $1.28. 


At first sight, it was a dreadful shock to the reviewer to see the title Les Mystéres de Paris 
on the cover of an attractive book “presented for the first time to American classrooms.” 
Then she wondered if her own prudishness were not based mostly on her ignorance of Eugéne 
Sue’s feuilletons. Now, as she reads the bulky volumes, comparing them with the slender, 
dainty blue book published for school use by the Macmillan Company, her admiration in- 
creases by leaps and bounds for the clever and masterful handling of the subject by its com- 
petent editors. 

In the original, the story opens in a tapis franc, replica of an “English boozing den,” 
where the basic language is that of the criminals of Paris underworld towards 1840. (Samples: 
“Merci,” dit le Chourineur, ‘‘j’ai la coloquinte en bringues et un oeil au buerre noir; pour 
aujourd’hui, ca me suffit!’’ “Dis donc, la Goualeuse, est-ce que tu ne vas pas nous goualer une 
de tes goualantes?”’ dit l’Ogresse). Yet, at the magic touch of a skillful technique, the Vander 
Beke list gains the upper hand and successfully leads the eager pupil to the acquisition of a 
“solid knowledge of basic vocabulary and idioms.” The story is preceded by two lists of words: 
I. 69 words, mostly pronouns, with prepositions which should be mastered before beginning 
reading; II. 535 out of the first 900 words of the Vander Beke list, the remaining 365 being 
cognates or very common words. “Each new word from 900-1500 is given in the margin of each 
page with its English translation. Words beyond the 1500 count are explained in the foot- 
notes.’’ The new vocabulary is approximately 500 words beyond the radius of the first two 
books in the series, L’Ami Bob and L’Ombre; there are 105 idioms to be added to the 190 al- 
ready acquired. The exercises in the back of the book consist mainly of questions based on 
the text. 

The editors have taken advantage of every opportunity to bring out, either incidentally 
or “in the little civilization studies placed at the head of some of the chapters,” a wealth of 
cultural material well related to the plot; it may seem incredible, but it is so. The sentimental 
appeal of the downtrodden has been retained; though the social level of the main characters 
has not changed, yet they all have acquired a certain glow of pleasing respectability, and thanks 
to minor, almost unnoticeable changes in their way of life, they give the young reader a key 
to the treasures of French civilization. Thus, in 1838, the ugly borgnesse did not know any 
better than to send Fleur-de-Marie after worms to be sold for bait, for she (the borgnesse) 
sold fishing implements near the “pont Notre Dame” and, at night, she fried fish for the 
passers-by on the “Pont Neuf.’ But in 1945, having kept the use of both eyes, ‘“‘des yeux 
verts tout ronds,” she knows that American youngsters will thrill at the sight of the book- 
stalls, and so, in the morning, out goes the wretched Fleur-de-Marie after old newspapers in- 
stead of bait, for “la Chouette tenait un commerce de vieux livres sur les quais, prés de Notre 
Dame.”’ When le Chourineur, battered and hungry, ordered food in 1838, he liked nothing 
better than an arlequin. “Nous sommes honteux de ces détails,”’ the author confesses in a foot- 
note; not le Chourineur . . . “Quel plat! Dieu de Dieu! quel plat! C’est comme un omnibus. 
Il y ena pour tous les gofits, pour ceux qui font gras et pour ceux quifont maigre, pour ceux qui 
aiment le sucre et ceux qui aiment le poivre. Des pilons de volaille, du biscuit, des queues de 
poisson, des os de cételettes, des croutes de paté, de la friture, des legumes, des tétes de bécasse, 
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du fromage, de la salade. Mais, mange donc, la Goualeuse, c’est du soigné!’’ In 1945, l’Ogresse 
asks him: “‘Que vais-je vous servir?”’ In a flash, he remembers his manners, the Vander Beke 
list, the value of realia, and simply says: “Le plat du jour, pour Rodolphe et moi, et vous, 
Fleur-de- Marie?” 

It would seem to require outstanding pedagogical features to prove to an old-fashioned 
“provinciale”’ that language and civilization could be taught through the Mystéres de Paris; 
however, this whole review might be summarized in a very short sentence: This is an excellent 
book, well suited to the purpose of presenting a limited amount of new vocabulary, and well 
chosen characteristic facts about French civilization. 

MARION TAMIN 
Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


GRISMER, R. L., Morrnos, M. M., and Corsertt, E. D., Easy Spanish 
American Reader. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc.: 1945. 
Price, $1.50. 


Easy Spanish American Reader by Grismer, Molinos and Corbett is an excellent text with 
which to start classes in reading. The authors, in fact, state that it is intended for use during 
the early period of the study of Spanish. “It can be begun during the first week of the course,” 
according to the introduction, and I am inclined to agree with this optimistic statement. 

There are several very commendable features in the book. The subject matter is interest- 
ing and very practical. Every-day situations are the rule. There is also a fair amount of cul- 
tural material about some of the different countries of Spanish America. The vocabulary is 
practical and of high frequency. The fact that not a single word of English occurs in the lessons, 
except in the vocabularies, should not be overlooked by teachers who like to stress Spanish 
and not translation to English. The text, in fact, is geared to oral work in Spanish. 

Every new word in each lesson is in the visible vocabularies at the end of the lessons. 
Instead of being in alphabetical order, the new words are listed in the order of their appearance. 
Obvious cognates are not listed here, however, but are to be found in the end-vocabularies. 

In the main, the visible vocabularies do not seem too long. In lesson 20, for example, 
there are thirty-six words. In lesson 1 there are forty-five. In lesson 5 there are twenty-eight. 
In lesson 17, however, there are seventy new words. 

There are exercises of various types for the twenty-four lessons in the text. There are 
completion sentences, questions to be answered in Spanish, blanks to be filled in, and word 
pairs to be matched. The exercises, on the whole, are satisfactory. 

The format of the book is good, and the excellent photographs add to its attractiveness. 
The text has several excellent pedagogical features, and appears to be 2 good reader for early 
classroom work. 

The lessons, especially at the beginning, appear a trifle short, but of course, this may be 
best for a book which is to be used as early in the study of a foreign language as the authors 
suggest. It would appear that an emphasis on cognates might have been helpful in a reader of 
this kind. 

MARSHAL NUNN 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 


WuitE, WiLLIAM C., Made in Russia. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 


Price, $2.00. 


In the Alfred A. Knopf series for younger readers: Made in France, Made in Canada, 
Made in China, there was room enough for William C. White’s volume Made in Russia. The 
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author has had a unique experience in editing for the O.W.I., an American magazine and 
digest, distributed in the USSR. He knows and loves both Russia’s past and present, which 
fact alone a few years ago would have had an odor of heresy. The author is not a pure and 
simple apologist. Things are made in Russia just this way. He talks of many things: of the 
Caucasus and Kasan, of Siberia and Bokhara, of Ikons and modern painting, of music and 
ballet, with a stress on historical rather than social development. 

When one finishes the book, one knows how deeply an American can penetrate into the 
life of the people of the USSR. In the books by foreign authors there is a tendency to take the 
attitude of Russians are so different and consequently: what may be poison to others, is good 
to the Russians. Fortunately Mr. White escapes the temptation for picturesqueness at any 
price. Next to the images of Soviet Russia which appear in the book called Little People in 
a Big Country, Mr. White’s book will provide a few more bricks for building the mutual un- 
derstanding of our neighbors which is needed to make us all one world after the war. 

M. BENISOVICH 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 


CERONI, ViTTORIO, The Italian Thinker of the Nineteenth Century, Alessandro 
Manzoni (1785-1873). Reprinted from ‘“‘La Lucerna,” Cultural and 
Artistic Publications, Universal Book Service, 225 Lafayette Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Professor Ceroni presents us here with a most interesting booklet of forty pages which, 
although unpretentious in appearance, should, by virtue of its quality, be in the library of 
every teacher and student who is reading, has read, or will read Manzoni’s “I Promessi Sposi.” 
For many years, students of Italian have been reading “I Promessi Sposi”’ with little or no 
assistance in arriving at an adequate appreciation of the transcendental importance of Man- 
zoni’s work. Such assistance is now provided by Dr. Ceroni. 

In Professor Ceroni’s work we find an able critical analysis and appreciation of Manzoni’s 
personality and his work. Ceroni provides the reader with a wealth of biographical detail 
dealing with the personal life of Manzoni which makes it possible for the reader to follow with 
less difficulty than heretofore the thinking of Manzoni in his magnum opus. 

In addition to the introduction, there are five short sections in Ceroni’s booklet. They are: 
“Nature,” “Thought,” “Words,” “Action,” and “Faith.” 

Dr. Ceroni’s work should be read by all teachers and students of Italian. 

Emriio L. GUERRA 
Benjamin Franklin High School 
New York, New York 


CHERNOWITZ, MauRICcE E., Proust and Painting. International University 
Press, New York, 1945. Price $3.75. 


This is evidently a University dissertation. But it has its place among what the French 
call “grandes théses”’ implying that it is a final word on the subject. Once you start reading you 
cannot detach yourself from the book, which concerns itself with the microcosm of Proust’s 
world and his intellectual creation, from one angle of relations to the art of painting. It was 
high time for such a work to appear, since the art of Proust from the point of view of music 
has already been the subject of many studies: by L. Abegantel, C. Coeuroy, Florence Hier, 
not to mention Benoist-Mechin of sorry memories. In fact, it is astonishing that the subject 
of “Proust and Painting” had not yet received the attention it deserved and remained virginal 
for Maurice Chernowitz. 

A friend of Proust Jacques-Emile Blanche wrote in Mes Modéles “Dans son oeuvre gigantes- 
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que, ciselé, laqué, comme un cabinet chinois aux tiroirs secrets, on trouverait épars de quoi 
faire des volumes d’articles par le plus original des critiques littéraires, par un bien curieux 
critique d’art.’’ This whole material expanded through Proust’s oeuvre is brought together and 
sifted in this volume. 

The main sources of Proust’s views on painting are well known: Whistler and Maurice 
Denis (Intentions), Ruskin, the hyperesthete, Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac and Oscar 
Wilde who paid a visit to the writer in Paris in 1894. Proust’s tastes developed by visits to the 
Louvre, trips to the Hague, to Padua and Venice. He met painters through the salons of 
fashionable homes of Paris; painters of all types, some insignificant though d la mode, now 
almost forgotten even in Paris, but others like Vuillard and Forain. As a writer, Proust shows 
alert and keen vision, a receptivity to light and shade, to an exceptional degree, whether it be 
the yellow of a buttercup or that of a Vermeer. His literary palette is rich in pinks, reds, blues, 
and his linguistic designations remind us of the numerical classifications of a Chevreul or a 
Seurat. Sounds of names of cities call to his mind colors like the famous passage on Britanny 
towns in Du Cété de Chez Swann. His own taste was eclectic and embraced Giotto (the Figures 
of Virtues and Vices, as in numerous lengthy passages in Du Cété) and Vermeer (“The View 
of Delft is the most beautiful painting in the world”’ says the dying writer Bergotte.) In his 
other references to artists he shows an orthodox museum taste. 

However one would look in vain for technical analyses, because he never professed to be 
an authority and never spoke ex cathedra. 

A reader formed in recent years may also regret his limitations in regard to significant 
forms and the musical elements of paintings. 

After Nodier, Balzac, Goncourt & Zola, Proust, says M. Chernowitz, conceived, towards 
1912, a portrait of an impressionistic painter Elstir composed of various aspects. The approach 
to Elstir’s art forms one of the most grasping pages of Chernowitz’s study. Elstir’s canvas 
Le Port de Carquethuit seems to illustrate the happy formula for impressionism of Remy de 
Gourmont: ‘‘C’est la nature fixée dans le moment méme de la sensation.’’ It would be more 
correct to see in Elstir, instead of Claude Monet alone, a synthesis of Impressionist painters. 
Starting with mythological subjects, passing through the Japanese period, he ends in his de- 
clining years with rendering in his ‘tableaux raphaelesques”’ like in the case of Ingres, faithful 
copies of a certain type corresponding to his ideal. 

If art is always tantamount, a transposition—due to sensibility—of aspects of nature, 
Proust could consider himself a painter who did in literature what painters do with their brush. 
His genius proceeds from this ability. Since he represented the literary impressionism he had to 
develop an adequate technique. Thus, transposing painting into literature he used color— 
vocabulary and pictorial divisionism. 

As early as 1879 Brunetiére hesitantly traced the road of literary impressionism. Proust’s 
stylistic devices, his inverted word-sequence, spontaneous and impulsive, following the un- 
folding of sensorial impressions, his individual syntax, his use of similes and metaphors, 
drawn from the art of painting, the minimum of intrigue above all—this belongs to impression- 
ism in literature, a challenge he defied and carried on to an unprecedented degree. 

It is impossible to reduce the rich material gathered by Maurice Chernowitz into a few 
phrases of a fleeting review. 

The bibliography is rather outgrown including general works like André Michel’s His- 
toire de l’Art. On the other hand, the letters of Proust addressed to Marie Schaikevitch and 
published in Paris by the latter before the Second World War are omitted. 

MICHEL BENISOVICH 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 
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Nardi, Noah, Education in Palestine 1920-1945. Zionist Organization of America, Washington, 
D. C., 1945. Price $2.50. 

Duffy, Charles, The Correspondence of Bayard Taylor and Paul Hamilton Hayne. Louisiana 
State University Press, 1945. Price $2.00. 

Hockett, Charles F. and Fang, Chaoying, Spoken Chinese. Holt Spoken Language Series. Henry 
Holt and Co., 1945. Price $3.00. 

FRENCH 

Stern, Jacques, Les Colonies Francaises, Passé et Avenir. Brentano’s, New York, 1945. Price 
$2.50. 

Dekobra, Maurice, La Perruche Bleue. Brentano’s, New York, 1945. Price $2.00. 

Hugo, Victor, Cosette et Marius, Episode des Misérables. Edited by Grigaut, Paul L. and Floyd, 
John A. Graded French Readers, Alternate-Book ITI. D. C. Heath & Co. Price $.32. 
Dumas, Alexandre, La Tulipe Noire. Edited by de Lancey, Livingstone and Bond, Otto F. 

Graded French Readers, Alternate-Book IV. D. C. Heath & Co. Price $.36. 
Hills, E. C., Holbrook, R. T. and Humphreys, H. L., French Short Stories. D. C. Heath & Co., 
1945. Price $1.48. 


GERMAN 


Kany, Charles E. and Sachs, Emilie P., Intermediate German Conversation. D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1945. Price $.36 (paper). 

Kany, Charles E. and Sachs, Emilie P., Advanced German Conversation. D. C. Heath & Co., 
1945. Price $.45 (paper). 

Flechtner, Hans-Joachim, Die Elemente. Edited by Down, Lynwood G. Heath Visible Vo- 
cabulary German Series. D. C. Heath & Co., 1945. Price $.40 (paper). 

Bihl, J. K. L., Everyday German. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1945. 


RUSSIAN 


Lermontov, M. I., Taman. Edited by F. Marshak-Sobotka. Graded Russian Series I. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1945. Price $.44 (paper). 

Kany, Charles E. and Kaun, Alexander, Advanced Russian Conversation. D. C. Heath & Co., 
1945. Price $.56 (paper). 


SPANISH 


Doyle, Henry Grattan and Others, A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese with 
Special Reference to Latin America. D. C. Heath & Co., 1945. Price $1.48. 

Trevifio, S. N., Spoken Spanish, Basic Course. D. C. Heath & Co. Price $2.00. 

Spaulding, Robert K. and Leonard, Irving A., Spanish Review Grammar. Henry Holt & Co., 
1945. Price $1.75. 
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